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Introduction 


MASTERY OF ENGLISH is a systematic series in five graded stages 
for pupils following an academic course leading to the standard 
of the O Level Examinations in all types of Secondary Schools. 
There are many interpretations of the value of English, but the 
following quotation perhaps best sums up the authors’ purpose in 
these books: 


‘English should train a pupil to use the language confidently, 
appropriately and accurately according to the circumstances in 
which it is used. It should enable him to speak his own mind, 
to write what he has thought and to have a care for the correct- 
ness of written and spoken English. He should be able to 
understand what he reads and hears, to master ideas and to 
restate them in his own way. He should have some under- 
standing of the different uses of the language, of the language 
which relates, describes, evokes, persuades and is the instru- 
ment of creative imagination.’ 


Textbooks alone cannot achieve this aim. The teacher is more 
important than the text, and only with his or her guidance can the 
MASTERY OF ENGLISH succeed in its object as declared above. But 
the teacher will decide when to develop a project, to pursue an 
idea, to omit an exercise, to skip a chapter or to implement the 

- work according to environmental or personal needs. 

The books aim to engage the readers’ interest, to involve pupil 
and teacher in English as an intensely practical, stimulating and 
living language. And this is a contribution towards teaching pupils 
to read intelligently and to write well. 

The structure of these books allows for intensive work on par- 
ticular aspects of the language. For example, the comprehension 
work is of interest and significance and there are some passages 
illustrating the good use of English which are not necessarily 
literary in character. Similarly, the composition and essay subject 
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are connected with the pupils’ studies and field of interest. They 
also require a pupil to show skill in more than one kind of writing 
which means that there is scope for creative and imaginative 
writing as well as for personal narrative, description, logical 
argument and story telling. 

The First Stage aims at broadening the pupils’ experience of 
life through literature, and exciting a real or imaginative response 
to situations with which they are already familiar. The composi- 
tion work is so arranged that it is always preceded by a good 
model, both as a reservoir of ideas to act as a stimulus, and as 
illustration of appropriate and effective style. There is also scope 
for discussion and the expression of personal taste in the variety 
of prose and poetry offered in the ‘Reading for Pleasure’ sections. 
For those who find project work stimulating, considerable atten- 
tion has been paid to library and to research work as a starting 
point, and three detailed project outlines have been given to de- 
monstrate a method which the authors have found effective and 
popular with pupils of this age. At the same time, a series of pro- 
gressive exercises in oral expression has been included to promote 
an interest in class drama and to provide material which often 
teachers of English do not have ready to hand. While the emphasis 
at this stage is clearly on ideas and expression, the more formal 
approach to grammar is systematically and fully covered to ensure 
a thorough grounding in both the understanding of English and 
the needs arising from the study of a foreign language. 

We are most grateful to the many schools and to their staff who 
have given us help and advice and we would refer in particular to 
Mr R. A. Dams of the Regis School, Tettenhall, Wolverhampton, 
who has made a specific and most useful contribution to this 
volume. 


J. R. C. YGLESIAS AND I. M. NEWNHAM 


1 
Survivors 


THE BOY WITH fair hair lowered himself down the last few feet of 
rock and began to pick his way towards the lagoon. Though he 
had taken off his school sweater and trailed it now from one hand, 
his grey shirt stuck to him and his hair was plastered to his fore- 
head. All round him the long scar smashed into the jungle was a 
bath of heat. He was clambering heavily among the creepers and 
broken trunks when a bird, a vision of red and yellow, flashed 
upwards with a witch-like cry; and this cry was echoed by another. 

‘Hi!’ it said, ‘wait a minute!’ 

The undergrowth at the side of the scar was shaken and a mul- 
titude of raindrops fell pattering. 

‘Wait a minute,’ the voice said. ‘I got caught up.’ 

The fair boy stopped and jerked his stockings with an automatic 
gesture that made the jungle seem for a moment like the Home 
Counties. 

The voice spoke again. 

‘I can’t hardly move with all these creeper things.’ 

The owner of the voice came backing out of the undergrowth so 
that twigs scratched on a greasy wind-breaker. The naked crooks 
of his knees were plump, caught and scratched by thorns. He bent 
down, removed the thorns carefully and turned round. He was 
shorter than the fair boy and very fat. He came forward, searching 
out safe lodgements for his feet, and then looked up through 
thick spectacles. 

‘Where’s the man with the megaphone?” 

The fair boy shook his head. 

‘This is an island. At least I think it’s an island. That’s a reef 
out in the sea. Perhaps there aren’t any grown-ups anywhere.’ 


The fat boy looked startled. 
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‘There was that pilot. But he wasn’t in the passenger tube, he 
was in the cabin up front.’ 

The fair boy was peering at the reef through screwed-up eyes. 

‘All them other kids,’ the fat boy went on. ‘Some of them must 
have got out. They must have, mustn’t they?” 

The fair boy began to pick his way as casually as possible 
towards the water. He tried to be offhand and not too obviously 
uninterested, but the fat boy hurried after him. 

‘Are there any grown-ups at all?’ 

‘I don’t think so.’ 

The fair boy said this solemnly; but then the delight of a 
realized ambition overcame him. In the middle of the scar he stood 
on his head and grinned at the reversed fat boy. 

‘No grown-ups!’ 

The fat boy thought for a moment. 

‘That pilot.’ 

The fair boy allowed his feet to come down and sat on the steamy 
earth, 

‘He must have flown off after he dropped us. He .couldn’t 
land here, Not in a plane with wheels.’ 

“We was attacked!’ 

‘He'll be back all right.’ 

The fat boy shook his head. 

“When we was coming down I looked through one of them win- 
dows. It was the other part of the plane. There were flames coming 
out of it.’ 

He looked up and down the scar. 

‘And this is what the tube done.’ 

The fair boy reached out and touched the jagged end of a trunk. 
For a moment he looked interested, A 

“What happened to it?’ he asked. “Where’s it got to now?” 

‘That storm dragged it out to sea. It wasn’t half dangerous 
with all them tree trunks falling. There must have been some kids 
still in it.’ 

He hesitated for a moment then spoke again. 

‘What’s your name?’ 

‘Ralph.’ 
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The fat boy waited to be asked his name in turn but this proffer 
of acquaintance was not made; the fair boy called Ralph smiled 
vaguely, stood up, and began to make his way once more towards 
the lagoon. The fat boy hung steadily at his shoulder. 

‘I expect there’s a lot more of us scattered about. You haven’t 
seen any others have you?’ 

Ralph shook his head and increased his speed. Then he tripped 
over a branch and came down with a crash. 

The fat boy stood over him, breathing hard. 

‘My auntie told me not to run,’ he explained, ‘on account of 
my asthma.’ 

“Ass-marr ? 

‘That’s right. Can’t catch me breath. I was the only boy in 
our school what had asthma,’ said the fat boy with a touch of 
pride. ‘And I’ve been wearing specs since I was three.’ 


WILLIAM GOLDING: Lord of the Flies 


A. Reading for Meaning 

. From the evidence of this conversation, what do you think has 

happened ? 

How long ago? Give reasons for your answer. 

What makes the situation seem unreal? 

Where were the two boys stranded? 

Make a list of the information which suggests that it was a 

tropical island. 

6. What is the meaning of casually? Why did Ralph take such 
pains to appear casual? 

7. Why did he stand on his head ? 

8. What is meant by an automatic gesture? Suggest several of 
your own. 

9. Explain the delight of a realized ambition overcame him. 

10. What are the Home Counties? 

11. Explain the expression, this proffer of acquaintance. In what 

various ways do people throughout the world do this to 


strangers ? 
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B. For Discussion 


n 


- The extract above forms the opening of an exciting and puzzling 
adventure. Does the fact that it is written as conversation make 
it more interesting than if it were a passage of description? 
Justify your answer. 

2. In what ways do the boys differ in their reaction to their situa- 
tion? 

. What do you learn about the characters of Ralph and Piggy 
from this extract? 

4. Why did Piggy boast about his asthma and having worn 
glasses from the age of three with a touch of pride? 

. Imagine for yourself and then describe the island from a short 
distance out at sea—give first impressions only, and don’t 
overlook sounds and smells. 


w 


Wr 


C. Looking at Words 


1. Find in your dictionary at least three different meanings of 
realized, then use each meaning correctly in a separate sentence. 
2. In the passage at the beginning of the chapter, you were given a 
vivid momentary impression of a red and yellow bird which 
Jlashed upwards. In place of the word went in each of the follow- 
ing sentences, suggest a good pictorial word: 
The tank went up the High Street. 
The lark went up into the sky. 
The cyclist went up the steep hill. 
The rocket went up into outer space. 
The water went through the broken dam. 
The crab went over the wet sands. 
The smoke went out of the burning factory. 
The bull went towards the trespasser. 
The ball went through the wet grass. 
The duck went over the ice. 
3. You could use the word saidin each of the gaps in the following 
sentences, but it would give only a dull impression. Use each 


of the words printed below to complete the sentences in the most 
expressive way: 


SURVIVORS 5 


‘Do let us stay up later tonight,—the children. 

‘Don’t move. You'll frighten it,——the boy. 

‘You're late on parade!’——the sergeant-major. 

‘You wait till I get you outside after this lesson,——the 

pupil to his neighbour. 

‘Water, water!’——the shipwrecked sailor. 

‘II don’t know, sir—it wasn’t me, sir,——the culprit. 

moaned stammered pleaded muttered barked whispered 

4. LAZY WORDS: Make sure you know the difference between the 

following words, then use each one correctly in a separate 
sentence. Always underline the word you are illustrating: 
were where whose who’s its it’s too to practice practise 
there their 


D. Understanding English: The Sentence 
Look at these two sentences: 

The train crashed. Smoke was belching out of the cabin. 
Now look at the three groups of words below, which are not 
sentences: ud è 

the trees waving in the wind on the television in the dark 
NOTICE: A sentence must make complete sense. It begins with a 
capital letter and ends with a full stop. Each sentence must contain 


one complete thought. À À 
1. Which of the following are sentences, and which are not? Give 


reasons for your answers: 
The path was overgrown. Rocking the boat 
Come here, boy! This is too easy. 
A poor, thin scraggy cat He jumped up. 
The last of the runners Stop it! 
2. Now write ten sentences about one of the following: 


swimming washing up baby brothers 


E. Composition Work 
Write a short composition about your first day ata Secondary 
School. Remember to include your feelings, worries and pleasant 


surprises (if any). 
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F. Reading for Pleasure 


I HAD A HIPPOPOTAMUS 
Thad a hippopotamus; I kept him in a shed 
And fed him upon vitamins and vegetable bread; 
I made him my companion on many cheery walks 
And had his portrait done by a celebrity in chalks. 


His charming eccentricities were known on every side, 
The creature’s popularity was wonderfully wide; 

He frolicked with the Rector in a dozen friendly tussles, 
Who could not but remark upon his hippopotamuscles. 


If he should be afflicted by depression or the dumps, 
By hippopotameasles or the hippopotamumps, 

I never knew a particle of peace till it was plain 

He was hippopotamasticating properly again. 


Thad a hippopotamus; I loved him as a friend; 

But beautiful relationships are bound to have an end. 

Time takes, alas! our joys from us and robs us of our blisses; 
My hippopotamus turned out to be a hippopotamissis. 
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My housekeeper regarded him with jaundice in her eye; 

She did not want a colony of hippopotami; 

She borrowed a machine-gun from her soldier-nephew, Percy, 

And showed my hippopotamus no hippopotamercy. 

My house now lacks the glamour that the charming creature 
gave, 

The garage where I kept him is as silent as the grave; 

No longer he displays among the motor-tyres and spanners 

His hippopotamastery of hippopotamanners. 


No longer now he gambols in the orchards in the Spring; 

No longer do I lead him through the village on a string; 

No longer in the mornings does the neighbourhood rejoice 
To his hippopotamusically-modulated voice. 

I had a hippopotamus; but nothing upon earth 

Is constant in its happiness or lasting in its mirth. 

No joy that life can give me can be strong enough to smother 
My sorrow for that might-have-been-a-hippopota-mother. 


PATRICK BARRINGTON 


G. Research and Library Work 

From your library or encyclopaedias, find: 

1. The names of three different groups of Pacific Islands. 

2. One that is ruled by a Queen, and her name. 

3. One that is the subject of Sir Arthur Grimble’s memoirs in 
A Pattern of Islands. 

4. The correct geographical term for a group of small islands. 

5. The name for a ring of coral reef enclosing a lagoon. 

6. The name of a piece of land which is almost an island. 


H. A Project: My Tropical Island 
Here is a suggested project for classwork, homework or any spare 


time you may have: 
1. Use a double page of your exercise book. Draw an interesting 


outline of an island. Mark in a scale of miles and indicate 
where North lies. 
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. Draw in the most important features—Cannibal Creek, 


stockade, Moving Mountain, Lake of the Lost, Vipers’ Way, 
etc. Don’t spoil good drawing by bad lettering. 


. Colour it carefully. 
- Draw a cross-section of the island as you see it from eye-level. 
. Ask another member of the form to draw a straight line right 


across your island from coast to coast. 


. Finally, do the following written work, illustrating it with 


sketches wherever possible: 

(a) Write up a Log Book for the first week of your stay after 
being marooned. 

(b) Describe the site of your camp. 

(c) Explain how you used the natural materials found on the 
island to build a home; to make utensils, tools and imple- 
ments. 

(d) Follow the line drawn for you and relate your first journey 


across the island. You should meet some excitement on the 
way. 


2 
Gos Takes His First Bath 


A wild, beautiful and proud young Goshawk is in the process of being 
trained as a hunter, He is just growing used to his falconer, and in 
this passage shows an almost human side to his nature when his 
curiosity gets the better of him. 


GOS COCKED HIS head on one side and stared at the water. Odd, 
he was saying to himself, probably dangerous, but yet I like it. 
What is it? He put in his beak, leaning forward with every pre- 
caution, to see what it tasted of. (Hawks were one of the few 
creatures which did not regularly drink water except as a laxative: 
none needed to be provided for them in the mews.) It did not taste 
of anything, so he put in his beak again. Curious. He looked 
over his shoulder at the bigger bit of the stuff behind him, roused 
his feathers with a rattle, inspected the reeds, the landing stage, 
me motionless. He thought of flying to the landing stage, less 
than a yard away, and then gave up the idea. He walked down the 
slope of the plank into the water. All the time I did not know 
whether he would accept the bath or not. 

Gos stepped in about an eighth of an inch of water and looked 
at his refracted toes. He bit one of them to see if it was there. 
When he noticed that it was, he diverted his attention and bit 
some of the water. He then bit his jesses and the plank, at points 
where both of them were wet. It was exceedingly strange. 

Gos slipped on the wet plank, with an undignified lurch, went 
into quite half an inch of water, and hurried back to recover his 
composure. He bit his toe again. It was rather nice. 

With the utmost caution he walked down the plank again and 
considered the possibility of stepping off into two inches. It was 
evidently a rash step; So he merely made a pass at it with one 
leg, withdrawing the talon pensively half-way through. 
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With the utmost caution he walked down the plank again 


GOS TAKES HIS FIRST BATH Ti 


Gos generally looked terrible, terrible in the sense that an 
eagle or a vulture had that look. In the strong sunlight which 
shone on the lake he certainly looked beautiful. But the cruelty 
had gone out of his aspect. He was only a funny and silly little 
Gos, whose transparent mind showed him to be an infant still, as 
it struggled with the elements of hydrostatics. 

Gos concentrated his attention backward without looking 
round, and dipped the tip of his tail in the extraordinary medium. 
It was fun. He stood and considered the matter, rousing his feath- 
ers again. When he roused, he looked exactly like a fir-cone. In 
other manifestations he would sometimes hunch himself up like a 
penguin, when he was hungry, or go soft like an owl, when he was 
sleepy. 

Now, taking me so much by surprise that I could scarcely keep 
from laughing, the absurd princeling blew out all his feathers, 
lifted his tail in the air, and, like an old lady sitting down in a 
tram and lifting her bustle to get at her purse among the petti- 
coats, sat down suddenly, shiftily, luxuriously, in the puddle. I 
had never seen a bird sit down before, for the gesture was quite 
unlike the laying hen’s. With ludicrous rapture Gos squatted 
in the puddle, got up, and putting his head between his legs, looked 
at himself from underneath. It was the concentration of attention 
backwards, the strange mixture of pride and affection and anxiety 
for those parts, the ungainly and somewhat private motion with 
which he immersed the proud posterior: it was these, and the 
indignity. The infant Tarquin had suddenly become a charlady 


at Margate. 
T. H. WHITE: The Goshawk 


A. Reading for Meaning 

1. Why was Gos so curious about this water? 

2. Look up the meaning of refracted, then explain why Gos bit 
one of his toes. 

3. Explain the expression to recover his composure. 

4. What does the author mean when he says, Gos generally looked 


terrible? 
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5. In what way did the nature of the hawk appear to change 
during this first bath? 

6. In what way can a mind be called transparent? 

7. Which two words in the last paragraph suggest that Gos was 
normally extremely proud? 

8. How does the author convey that he was now undignified ? 


B. For Discussion 


1. What did the author learn about his bird from watching him 
on this occasion? 

2. Although Gos liked to give the impression that he was not, 
his owner here sees that he is childish. Explain why. 

3. Does the passage gain anything as a piece of descriptive writ- 
ing by comparing Gos to an old lady sitting down in a tram, and 
to a Margate charlady? Give reasons for your answer. 


C. Looking at Words 


1. Jesses are short leather Straps attached to the captive hawk’s 
legs for easy handling and to prevent its escaping. Horses often 
have the same device. What is it called? This word can also 
describe a manner of walking. 

2. What is the meaning of aspect in the passage? 

- Explain the meaning of element and medium as used there, 

then give one other meaning for each word. 

4. Find a simpler word with the same meaning for the following: 

manifestation ludicrous immersed pensively 

5. Gos struggled with the elements of hydrostatics. Look up the 
meaning of hydrostatics. 

Hydro- is part of a word added on to the beginning of many other 

words. By itself, it means water. Here are some other examples: 

hydroplane, hydrophone, hydrant. See if you can work out their 
meanings, then make a list of as many words as you can think of or 
find, formed in the same way. 

A part of a word added on to the beginning of another word to 

alter or give special meaning to the basic word is called a prefix. 


w 
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D. Punctuation: Commas. 
Consider the punctuation in the sentences below. Then point out 
when it is essential to use a full stop. 
One day, just after we had arrived at the island, we found treas- 
ure. It was not gold, but a heap of rusted nails, screws, panel 
pins, anchor chain and bolts. 
A comma is used to show a short pause in reading, e.g. 
One day, just after we had arrived, we found treasure. 
It is also used to separate words in a list, e.g. 
rusted nails, screws, panel pins, anchor chain and bolts. 
NOTICE: It is not compulsory to use a comma before the final and. 
Put full stops, capital letters and commas into the following 
passage: 
The other evening as my parents were out I raided the larder 
I wasn’t really hungry I thought it was time I showed my in- 
dependence the best time to do that is when nobody is looking 
there was not very much to eat so I decided to do some home 
cooking gathering together two oxos flour fat and milk I put 
them all into a shiny new saucepan put it on the gas and stirred 
vigorously finally I broke into the thick brown dubious gravy 
four slices of pressed beef and left it to simmer while I went 
to turn the television down do you get trapped into watching 
something when you have other things more pressing in hand I 
wonder if my mother will miss this saucepan? 


E. Spelling 
Look at the words printed below: 

disappear dissatisfy misdeed 

misspell disappoint mishap 
If you add the prefix dis- to a word, when does the word now 
formed have a double s? 
NOTICE: When adding dis- or mis, do not add another s. You 
will find that there will be a double s only if the original word 


already started with an s. 
Find six more examples of each type for yourself and learn the 


Tule involved. 
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F. Understanding English: Subject and Predicate 


A sentence is a complete thought. Look at these two sentences: 
The boys played well. The girls applauded. 


THE PERSON OR THING ALL THAT IS SAID 


NAMED ABOUT THE PERSON OR 
THING 
The boys played well 
The girls , applauded 
These two parts of the sentence are called: 
THE SUBJECT THE PREDICATE 
The boys played well 
The girls applauded 


Consider the subjects in italics below. They are not always at the 
beginning of the sentence—all the rest is the predicate: 
Grammar is so fascinating! 
Down came the rain. 
It was a cold, miserable day. 
Every evening we have to clean our shoes. 

1. Pick out the subject in the following sentences: 
Over there I see a shop. Jack likes fat. 
Yesterday we had games. This is my last warning. 

In January, snow usually falls. How bright it is! 
After the rain comes the sun. Can you see? 
2. Pick out the predicates in the sentences above. 
3. Look carefully at these two sentences: 
Come here! Run up to the shops for me, please. 
There appear to be no subjects. To find the subject, ask who 
is to come, who is to run to the shops. What is the answer? 
In such cases, the subject is said to be understood. 


4. Now write five Sentences of your own, with the subjects in 
capital letters, 


5. Rewrite the following, starting a new sentence where necessary, 
and putting in all capital letters and full stops: 

the television programme was not a good one it consisted 

of nothing but murders they think we will believe anything 
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murders just don’t happen so often in real life I wonder why 
some people like violence our neighbours scream at each 
other but we never hear any shots. 


G. Composition Work 
Using the passage at the beginning of this chapter as an example, 
both of excellent and interesting observation and of vivid word 
usage, write a similar composition about two pages in length on 
one of these subjects: 

First solo flight of a bird. Baby’s first steps. 

Mehitabel the cat’s first introduction to snow. 


H. Research and Library Work 

1. Try to find out how many men in the past have attempted to 
fly as a bird, using no other means than wings attached to them 
by harness or frames. 

2. Find out all you can about Icarus. 

. Find the connection between a bath, Archimedes, Eureka. 

4. Find out all you can about Leonardo da Vinci and his experi- 
ments with flight. 

5. Make a list of birds and animals, once wild, which now help 


man. 
6. Make a list of wild birds, animals and fish which actually 


depend on each other for help. 
7. Write notes for a short talk on any one of these animals or 


birds whose life you find interesting. 


w 


I. Words at Work 


1. Give the correct name of a person who: 
looks after sick animals studies wild life 
trains and races pigeons stuffs and preserves animals 
looks after wild animals in captivity 
looks after wild animals in a National Game Reserve 
kills wild animals for their skins 
drives herd of cattle overland 
studies bird life (an -ologist) 
specializes in the sale of birds to eat 
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2. Find out the name of the house of: 
an eagle asquirrel abadger a fox 
a large colony of rabbits many birds in captivity 
3. What is the person called whose occupation is the sale, manu- 
facture or fitting of: 
taps locks chair-coverings hats 
sweets shoes barrels wheels 
knives glass writing-materials spectacles 
4. Write down as many meanings as you can for each of these words: 
bay bow brake cast earth 
file flag lead race strain | 
5. Supply the word needed to complete the lines below, e.g. 


sugar sweet lemon sour 
bees hive monks monastery 
runners track boxers — 
soldiers regiment trees — 
cabbage seed mushroom — 
right left starboard — 
rain inches horses —— 
guilty convicted innocent —— 
town urban country —— 
sheep mutton deer —— 
cloth mill iron —— 
milliner hats cooper —— 


J. Proverbs and Traditional Sayings Í 
1. Explain in your own words what is generally meant by each of | 
these sayings: 
It never rains but it pours. 
Penny wise, pound foolish. 
Don’t change horses in midstream. 
To run with the hare and hunt with the hounds. 
Nothing succeeds like success. 


2. Make up a short story which illustrates one of the following | 
proverbs: | 


One man’s meat is another man’s poison. 
Empty vessels make the most sound. 
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3. What, according to tradition, 
makes Jack a dull boy comes before a fall 


catches the worm in time saves nine 
comes to him who waits can look at a king 
is as good as a feast is the best policy 


4. Pair off each word with its correct partner on the right then give 
the well-known saying of which each pair is a part, e.g. 
swallow summer: One swallow doesn’t make a summer. 


horse bush 
dog purse 
leopard water 
sow spots 
bird manger 


K. Are Your Instructions Clear? 
One reason why a certain father of two boys I know well does not 
buy them as many models as they would like or even deserve, is 
that he cannot face the embarrassment of failing to complete the 
model, because the instructions printed on the packet are not clear. 
This is unreasonable, because sheer animal instinct should be 
enough for a task of that nature. But what happens to the dress 
when a pattern makes no mention of the two inches that should 
have been allowed for the seams; or to the boy who crosses the 
mains wires when trying to mend a transformer and is told, ‘Of 
course, I should have told you to switch off the current first’? 
Read the following instructions carefully, but before you under- 
take any baby-sitting, consider what would happen if you followed 
them: 

When feeding the baby with a bottle, it must be held at a 
steep angle with the bottom tilted up and the neck held firmly 
down, otherwise an air bubble will form in the neck. Do not 
allow the baby to drink all the feed at once, but give it a rest 
sometimes so that it can get the wind up. Finally, when the 
baby has finished the bottle, place it under the tap straight away, 
or allow it to soak in a mild solution of Milton, to prevent in- 
fection. If the baby does not thrive on fresh milk it should be 


boiled or powdered. 
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Now criticize these instructions on the assembling of a model 
with the aid of a modern contact glue: 

Apply a thin coat of glue to each of the surfaces. You must 
allow the model to dry completely before using it. Before glue- 
ing together the two surfaces to be joined, see that they are 
perfectly clean and dry. After this has dried, apply another 
thin coat and press firmly together immediately. 

Study these three main guides to good instructions: 

Assemble your instructions in the right order. 

Don’t be vague. Make quite sure at each stage exactly what 
you are referring to. 

Try to find joining words which help to suggest the right order. 

. Rewrite the instructions on glueing in a more orderly way. 
Use these joining words in this order: Before, Then, After, 
Finally. 

. Write down a list of clear instructions telling a stranger how 
to reach the school secretary’s office from your cloakroom. 

- Tell somebody who has never done it how to lace a shoe and 


tie a bow in the laces. (Try doing this in pairs as a practical 
exercise.) 


_ 


N 
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The Golden Seal 


THE SOD HUT was small and dark. On the far side of the hut 
something moved. The little boy peered into the darkness, suddenly 
afraid. Twin orbs of fire swayed up from the floor, and Eric 
shrank back, appalled. Something was in the hut: some wild 
and terrible animal—perhaps a great Kodiak bear with foot-long 
talons that could rip the guts from a caribou in a single slash. 
He spun round. He tore at the door turves. Then he remembered 
the storm. 

He stood very still, teeth clenched, eyes screwed tight, waiting. 
But the wild and terrible animal didn’t spring at him. Everything 
was motionless and very quiet—everything except his heart which 
was pounding in frightened leaps between mouth and stomach, 
and after a while even the pound of his heart sank to a muffled 
uncertain throb. Hesitantly he unscrewed his eyes, ready to 
snap them shut the moment the animal moved. But the orbs of 
red were motionless. In the dark he could make out a shadowy 
mass, coiled and menacing, stretching almost a third of the way 
round the wall. The animal was large; but—to his unspeakable 
relief—it wasn’t thickset and solid enough to be a bear. He began 
to breathe more easily. 

If only he could see it! He remembered then that somewhere 
in every sod hut his father had cached matches and candles. He 
felt round the wall till his hands struck a metal box. He prized off 
the lid. He found and lit one of the candles. A flickering light 
leapt round the hut. And the little boy’s breath stuck in his throat 
and he could only stare and stare. For never before in his life had 
he seen anything so beautiful. 

She lay curled up against the wall: a sinuous seven-foot golden 
seal, her fur like a field of sun-drenched corn; and clingin 
teats two soft-furred pups, their eyes still closed. 
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‘Ooooh!’ he whispered. 

Holding the candle high, his fear quite lost in wonder, he walked 
towards her. 

‘Ooooh!’ he whispered. “You're beautiful. An’ your babies.’ 

One of the pups, frightened by his voice, fell away from its 
mother and went snuffling round the floor. He bent down to pick 
it up. The golden seal drew in her head. Her lips writhed back. 
Her eyes turned suddenly dark. 

‘It’s all right,’ the little boy said softly, ‘you needn’t be scared. 
I know what to do.’ And very gently he picked up the pup and 
clamped it back on its teat. A hint of hesitation or fear and she 
would have killed him. But his assurance took her aback; her 
head swayed this way and that like a cobra’s, but she didn’t 
strike, 

He looked at her brightly. ‘I bet you’re hungry. Let’s find some- 
thing to eat.’ And he turned his back on her and started to forage 
inside the tin. 

‘The chocolate’s for me,’ he told the golden seal. ‘The smoked 
salmon’s for you.’ She looked at him balefully. When he pushed 
the food towards her she didn’t touch it. She watched his every 
move, 

He stood the candle on the base of the upturned tin, and its 
flaring light threw shadows adance on the curve of the walls. He 
went to the door and eased out one of the turves. But for a second 
only. For the storm was raging now with sustained malevolence, 
and the bank was a place of death, a battleground of wind and 
spume and ripped-up gravel and sand. 

And the hours passed. 

Every time Eric ate a bar of chocolate he laid out a salmon 
cut for the golden seal. At first she wouldn’t look at it. But even- 
tually, about the time that behind the storm clouds the sun was 
dipping under the ice-blink, she reached out her neck and sniffed 
at and tasted the nearest cut, She liked it. The little boy gave her 
more. And it was not very long before she was letting him put 
the fish into her mouth, 

Come sundown the temperature dropped sharply. Eric began to 
shiver. He unearthed the blankets, cached alongside the tin of 
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provisions. There were two of them. He wrapped himself in one 
and the other he draped carefully over the gold furred seal. 

And the hours passed, each slower and colder than the one 
before. 

They lay either side of the hut. Between them the guttering 
candle, outside the moan of the wind and the drifting up of the 
snow. The night grew darker. The snow drifted higher. The candle 
burnt lower. Its wick drooped into the melted wax. The flame was 
snuffed out. A pencil of smoke coiled up to the roof sods. And the 
little boy slept. 

He woke in the small cold hours of the morning, stiff, uncom- 
fortable and trembling. The hut smelt of smoke, candlegrease, fish, 
and the gravel was rimmed with frost. He was lost and cold and oh 
so miserably alone. He tried to wrap himself more warmly into 
the blanket; but it was all sides and ends—not big enough to keep 
out the cold. For a while he rocked to and fro, trying to comfort 
himself. Then he began to cry, noiselessly. On the far side of the 
hut the golden seal stirred. Her head swayed up; her eyes glowed 
warm and red. 

Eric stopped crying. He stared at the eyes, mesmerised. Then 
unthinkingly, half-asleep, half-awake, his blanket dragging behind 
him, he crawled across to her. Awkwardly in the dark he snuggled 
against her. She was soft and warm and comforting. And she did 
not snarl at him. It was not very long before he fell asleep, his 
face buried deep in the fine-spun gold of her fur. 


JAMES VANCE MARSHALL: A River Ran Out of Eden 


A. Reading for Meaning 


1. What was the hut made of? 

2. Why had Eric gone into it? 

3. Why did he not run away when he realized there was a wild 
animal in it? 


4. Why, at the end of the second paragraph, did he begin to 


breathe more easily? 


. Say, in your own words, why the seal did not kill him when he 
handled the pup. 


n 
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6. Which sentence in the passage actually states the answer to 


Exercise 5 above? 
7. What is the meaning of cached? For what reason would you 


cache something? 
8. Explain the expression, with sustained malevolence. 


B. For Discussion 
1. The seal’s eyes are mentioned three times. Find each occasion. 
What warning or message did the eyes convey each time? 


Give reasons for your answer. 
Give several reasons why the seal gradually accepted Eric’s 


N 


presence. 

What evidence is there that this episode took place in or near 

Alaska? 

. Does this story appeal to you? Say why. 

. Is there any point in the story at which the way in which the 
story is written appeals to you? Explain your answer. 


w 


net 


C. Composition Work 
Eric’s father was a trapper. He had never found a golden seal, 
but knew that if he could shoot one, its pelt was worth a fortune. 
Imagine you are Eric and continue the story, starting with these 
words as he left the turf hut next morning when the storm had 
abated: 

Thoughtfully, Eric pulled back the turves: thoughtfully he 

looked at the seal. And he was troubled ... 


D. Looking at Words 
1. Look up the meaning of the following words, which occurred 
in the passage: 
appalled sinuous assurance 


forage spume balefully 
2. Make sure you know the difference between each of these 


similar words, then use each one correctly in a separate 
sentence: 


cashed 
cached rapped 


wrapped passed breath cloths 
past breathe clothes 
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3. What is the meaning of maiden in each of the following ex- 
pressions? 

a maiden voyage a maiden speech 
a maiden over a maiden lady 

4. Find five different words meaning angry; five meanin g calm; and 
five meaning happy. 

5. What would you do with black diamonds? What part of the 
body is sometimes found in the cupboard, and what does the 
saying mean? What is a brown study? What colour are a good 
gardener’s fingers? What colour is a fib? 


E. Directions and Observations 


1. Study the map printed on the opposite page, then give accurate 
and clear instructions for reaching the destinations mentioned 
from the starting places given: 

From the Town Hall to the hospital. 

From the Town Hall to the Secondary School. 
From the Coach Station to the Freemans’ house. 
From the Coach Station to the Freemans’ shop. 
From the Freemans’ house to the swimming baths. 
From the Freemans’ house to the Primary School. 
From the Freemans’ house to the hospital. 

2. Describe the view from the west windows of the ward on the 
top floor of the hospital. 

3. What improvements would you suggest, without making 
major alterations or demolitions, that would improve the 
flow of traffic from the south to London? 

4. What other buildings would you like to see in Summervale, 
and where would you site them? 

5. You wish to take a visitor from abroad on a conducted tour 
of the most interesting parts of the town. Where would you go, 
and what would be your easiest route, without going over the 
same ground twice? 

6. Draw a map and describe the position of your own school in 
relation to your home. Describe your route to school, name the 
actual shops you pass, the things of interest and the people 
you regularly meet on the way. 
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Library Work and Research 


Find out from nature books and encyclopaedias all you can 
about seals, and prepare notes for a short talk on the life of a 
seal. 


. Find out who wrote these two books, and what they are mainly 


about. Try to get a copy of one of them and read it so that you 
can write a brief review of it: 
North After Seals Seal Morning 


. In what section of the Library will you find each of the follow- 


ing books? Try to obtain a copy of one of them and read it in 
the coming week for pleasure: 

Tarka the Otter HENRY WILLIAMSON 

Salar the Salmon HENRY WILLIAMSON 

Ring of Bright Water GAVIN MAXWELL 

The Singing Forest H. MORTIMER BATTEN 


Stringlug the Fox DAVID STEPHEN 
Fury, Son of the Wilds HAXEL PEEL 
Born Free JOY ADAMSON 


Where would you find in your Library information about: 
Strange fish in the sea The Coelacanth Spiders 
Gymkhanas_ The Huskies used by Scott of the Antarctic 
Big Game Hunting Zoo Collecting 


Punctuation—More Commas 


Place commas and full stops, together with capital letters where 
required in the following sentences: 
Mathew mark luke and john are all gospels in the new 
testament 
You will need to bring sandwiches chocolate and a cold drink 


but don’t bring bananas oranges squashy cakes or anything 
that will make a mess 


When we visited the aerodrome we saw gliders sailplanes 


and small trainers we were disappointed not to see any large 
jet aircraft landing 


The commas you have 


practised using so far have separated 
lists of single words. 
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NOTICE that they are used in the same way to separate a list 
of pairs of words or even longer expressions: 
For lunch we had a choice of egg and chips, sausage and 
chips, fish and chips, or a mixed grill. 
You go round the roundabout, take the A249 to Bromsgrove, 
continue for a mile, turn left at the canal bridge and con- 
tinue straight on for a hundred yards. 
Make a list of the things you will need for a weekend’s camping, 
starting with the following words: 
You need a tent and groundsheet, . . . 
Write in one sentence a list of the ten necessary articles carried 
in a bicycle tool-kit. 
3. Punctuate the following passage carefully: 

On our farm we have fourteen cows eight jersey calves 
one old bull three cart horses over a hundred chickens and 
forty sheep there are two new fordson tractors one old one 
and a massey harris harvester 


H. Understanding English: Common and Proper Nouns 


Look at the following sentences: 
Please turn off the tap. I should like your book. 
The mouse scuttled away. Pass me the medicine, quickly. 
If you were to say only tap, book, mouse, medicine, anybody 
would at once gather what you were talking about. These words 
are the main thing you are calling attention to in each sentence. 
They are the naming words. 
When a word names any person, place or thing, it is called a 
NOUN. 
Now look at the nouns below: 


country Scotland girl Judith 
city Oxford ocean Pacific 
bicycle Raleigh man Jones 
river Severn month January 


NOTICE: When a noun refers to one particular person, place or 
thing, it is called a PROPER NOUN. 


Each proper noun must begin with a capital letter. 
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- On what other occasion must any noun begin with a capital? 
2. Write down ten common nouns that name things you would buy 
at the grocer’s. 


3. Write down three common nouns and three proper nouns that 
name things you might find in a classroom. 
4, Fill in the gaps in the following sentences with suitable nouns. 
If you use a proper noun, use a capital letter: 
Milk, coffee and beer are all —. 
The main —— in the recipe were fat, flour and eggs. 
At our parents’ wine and cheese party we had Dutch —, 
— from France, —, and —_, 
Every day we read The —, on Sunday my father has The 
—— but we get The — for the sports news. 
No pop group is complete without ——, two —— at least 
and a—. 
——; — and — are the commonest fish in the — —. 
The mayor was called — and the chairman of the ———— 
was a man of the opposite name—he was ——. 
5. Fill in the gaps in the following sentences with nouns, Where 
you use a proper noun, print it in capitals: 
The poorer natives of —— are often called coolies, 
Zulus are a famous warrior tribe from —. 
Apaches, — and — are yarious tribes of —. 
In Scotland, people are divided into —, not tribes, 
—— wear the kilt, — the sarong, —— and a kimono is 
worn in —. 
6. Complete these sentences by adding a suitable noun in the 
subject: 
The —— had to swim to his ship. The —— sings in April. 
The — grunts, the —— croaks, the —— brays and the 
— hoots. 
i, 


- Which single noun is used for each of these groups? 
people waiting in line for a bus people watching a play 
people who choose a team people elected to run a town 
wolves on the hunt bells ringing together 

. Give the name of the place where: 


bees are kept water is stored 


oo 
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chickens are hatched young trees are grown 
grain is stored cock-fighting was held 
soldiers are stationed wine is stored 
fish are kept for show stray animals are kept 
9. What person would use the following as part of his job? 


a cleaver a tenon a punnet 
a baton crampons a gavel 
forceps quiver a chalice 
stethoscope a dray a loom 
an awl a safety-lamp a reed 


10. What common noun is fastened by each of these? 
ahasp mortar harness rivets putty 
acable hawsers a hobble solder hinge 


I. Reading a Poem Aloud 
First read this poem to yourself and try to catch the rhythm (you 
will find it difficult not to), then read it aloud in groups. 


AND NOW 


It’s a rum- 

Ba band another rum- 

Ba band a never slum- 

Ba band there’s any num- 

Ba of rum- 

Ba bands 
Shicker-shicker-shicker, 


Turn on the radio, 

Mammoth set or midget, 

All you'll ever get 

Js the everlasting fidget 

Of a rum- 

Ba band another rum- 

Ba band a pluck and strum- 
Ba band with a 
Shicker-shicker-shicker-shicker 
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Shee shicker-shick and a 
Ticker-ticker-ticker-ticker 
Tee ticker-tick and a 
Boom and a nobble and a clang 
And a bang 

And a chatter and a natter 
Let it clatter 

Let it shatter 

Let it spatter 

Doesn’t matter 

Getting flatter. 


Turn on the radio, 

Mammoth set or midget, 

All you seem to get 

Is the orchestrated fidget 

Of a rum- 

Ba band another rum- 

Ba band, there’s any num- BA.... 

To play the rum- BA.... 

Can’t someone have the rumba banned? 
(Shicker-schick) 


J. B. BOOTHROYD 
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A Couple of Blisters 


IT WAS JUST at this moment that Johnny Sharp and the Wart 
came lounging along and made the opprobrious remarks about 
kids. 

I’d better try to describe this pair of blisters. Personally, speak- 
ing for myself, I always skip the bits in novels where they describe 
people: you know—‘He had a strong sensitive face and finely- 
chiselled nostrils’, or ‘her eyes were like pools of dewy radiance, 
her lips were redder than pomegranates’—that sort of thing doesn’t 
get one anywhere, I mean it doesn’t help you to see the person, 
does it? But descriptions of Johnny Sharp and the Wart are im- 
portant, as I shall relate in due course. TIl start at the top and work 
downwards. 

Johnny Sharp wore a grey homburg hat, rather on the back of 
his head and cocked sideways, with the brim turned down in 
front. He had a foxy sort of face—narrow eyes, long thin nose, 
long thin lips; he grinned a lot, showing his bad teeth and a gold 
stopped one on the left of his upper jaw. He had a loud check 
suit with padded shoulders, and a perfectly ghastly tie with large 
patterns on it like drawing-room curtains. He had two flashy 
rings on his right hand, and a habit of flopping his hand at you 
while he was talking. He was a narrow, wriggling sort of a chap, 
from top to bottom; like a dressed up eel. Or a snake. He always 
behaved in a cocksure way. 

The Wart wasn’t a bit cocksure. He had a round pasty face, 
and eyes that slithered around when he spoke to people. He never 
wore a hat. His hair was Brylcreemed, bunchy at the back. He 
generally wore a bluish tweed sports coat, with two slits behind, 
and dirty, fawn-coloured flannel trousers very broad at the bottom 
and trailing over his down-at-heel shoes. Everything about him 
looked rather scruffy. His real name was Joseph Seeds, but every- 
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one called him the Wart because he had a huge wart on his right 
cheek with whiskers growing out of it. And because he was a wart. 

He and Johnny Sharp were always about together. The Wart had 
lived in Otterbury all his life; but Johnny Sharp only turned up 
there towards the end of the war. They’d evaded war service 
because of weak hearts or something. Neither of them ever seemed 
to do any work: at any rate, they were always mooching about 
together and cropping up where they weren’t wanted. 


C. DAY LEWIS: The Otterbury Incident 


A. Reading for Meaning 


1. What kind of writing does the writer object to? 

2. What is his objection? 

3. What does he think a description ought to do for the reader? 

4. How does he set about it himself? 

5. What does he tell us about Johnny Sharp in addition to des- 
cribing his clothes? 

6. Why does he compare him to a snake or an eel? 

7. What is the main difference between the Wart and Johnny? 

8. Which expression suggests that the Wart was shifty? 


B. Interpretation and Discussion 


1. Which particular detail in your opinion best suggests the charac- 
ter of each of these ‘blisters’? 

2. Do you think the writer’s method of Starting at the top and 
working down is a good one? Give reasons for your answer. 
- Consider the description again. Pick out the strong and the 
weak points and suggest any improvements you might make. 
4. Discuss the writer’s use of slang. Is it permissible here? Does 

it help us to visualize the characters? 


- Is he purposely vague about their activities? 


w 


vn 


C. Composition 


Either, making full use of the information gained from the passage, 
involve Johnny Sharp and the Wart in an action or incident in 
which their characters are more fully revealed, or describe two 
different types of patient in a doctor’s waiting room. 
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D. Looking at Words 
. Give a simpler word meaning opprobrious. 
2. A word having the same meaning as another is called a 
synonym: alike, similar, identical, same are synonymous. 
Find four synonyms for each of the following words: 
fix nice nasty get good work 
The opposite of a word is called an antonym. Find one 
antonym for each of the following words: 
radiant sensitive cocksure generally always 
4, First arrange in alphabetical order the group of nouns printed 
below: 
coach bunker press pamphlet reservoir 
elevator pocket float diary quarto 
funicular brochure phial perambulator gasometer 
Now, after checking the meanings in your dictionary, arrange 
the words in three columns headed: Transport, Containers, 
Printing. 
From the bottom line of the next group, choose a word which 
had to do with one in the top line: 
museum surgeon prison surveyor pilot 
course warder relic scalpel theodolite 


= 


ta 
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E. Understanding English: Verbs 


Look again at Section D of Chapter 1 and Section F of Chapter 2, 
then decide whether the following are sentences or not: 

Jack in the playground The stranger a very pleasant man 
The train at the signal Hobbs the world’s greatest batsman 
Now complete the sense of each of the above by adding the most 
suitable word from this list: became, fell, seemed, stopped. Divide 
your completed sentences into subject and predicate. Now look at 


the sentences below: 


SUBJECT PREDICATE 
The old hen kicked the bucket 
The mill wheel turns slowly 


A large audience assembled in the hall 
The main word in the predicate is printed in italics. It tells us in 
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each case what the subject DOES. Words which tell us what the 
subject does are called VERBS. 

Although most verbs tell us about action, some do not. Look at 
the verbs in italics in the sentences which follow: 

The children in the field seemed happy. 

The man was very old. 

In July the weather became very unsettled. 

My father is a policeman. 

Throughout the storm we felt afraid. 
The verbs in the above sentences express a STATE Or CONDITION. 


REMEMBER: Without a verb, a thought cannot be complete. 
Every sentence must contain a verb. 


WORDS WHICH WORK AS DOING WORDS, EXPRESSING AN 
ACTION OR CONDITION, ARE CALLED VERBS. 


1. Make two columns headed SUBJECT and PREDICATE, then 


divide each of the following sentences up into its two parts 
under your headings. Underline the verb in each case: 


The alarm clock rang too early this morning. 
I have slept very little. 


Tomorrow my baby cousin is coming. 
Nobody will need an alarm clock then. 


- Complete each of the following with a verb which best suggests 
the noise each subject makes: 


The loose floorboard ——. The rain — on the tin roof. 
The pigeons — into the sky. Sausages —— in the pan. 
The dentist’s drill first —, then gradually —, then finally 


. Find a more suitable single verb for each verb in italics below. 
You will notice from this exercise, and from Exercise 1 above, 
that a verb is frequently more than one word: 

e.g. He went into the house. He entered the house. 
They all got into the train. 
We got through a lot of food this week, 
The pupil got through his first test. 
The farmer got hold of me by the ear. 
The submarine rapidly went under. 
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The drill went through the metal lid. 
The gymnast went over the box. 
We got better with practice. 
The patient must go to the seaside to get better. 
Your constant noise gets me down. 

4, Supply a suitable verb to fill each gap in the following instruc- 

tions on how to make an omelette: 

First ——three tablespoons of milk to one of water and —— 
into a small bowl. — two eggs into the liquid. Now —— a 
pinch of salt, and —— briskly with a fork. —— to stand. 
——a small knob of butter in an omelette pan and —— over 
asmall flame. When the fat —— hot, —— the mixture quickly 
into it and —— it frequently with the fork until the omelette 
mixture —— practically cooked. —— the pan away from you 
at an angle, —— a spatula or fish slice under the nearest edge 
of the omelette and ——the omelette in half, like a sandwich. 
Allow — for a few more seconds, then ——. 


F. Joining Sentences 
Look at the following sentences: 

We went out, the sun was shining. 

The fire went out, it needed more coal. 

Give two reasons for suggesting that the comma is incorrectly 
used in each case. 
Now consider the following three sentences: 

We went out. The sun was shining. We were bored indoors. 
The punctuation is correct, but the information is presented in a 
dull and jerky manner. The sentences can be joined in a variety 
of ways by the use of joining words: 

We went out when the sun was shining because we were bored 

indoors. 

Most words which join sentences are called conjunctions. 
1. Use each of the following words once only to make single 
sentences from each of the pairs below: 
but that which and where because 
There were some large logs. We used them for tables. 
We were extremely tired. We went to bed. 
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He may be right. It is difficult to tell. 

We had the afternoon off. There was a meeting at school. 
The load was so heavy. I dropped it. 

We sat by the river. It was cooler. 


N 


. Try to avoid over-use of and. Notice the variety made possible 
by using different conjunctions in different positions in the 
sentence: 

It was raining heavily and all matches were cancelled. 

Because it was raining, all matches were cancelled. 

It was raining heavily, so all matches were cancelled. 

All matches were cancelled, since it was raining heavily. 
Join each of these pairs of sentences into one sentence in two 
different ways, using conjunctions: 

You may be big, You are not so strong. 

You will go home. I tell you. 

You have not written. I left home two months ago. 

We pitched our tent. The grass was dry. 

We put the poles upright. We realized we had lost the pegs. 

3. Make a list of all the joining words used in this section. 


G. Spelling 


Look carefully at the lists of words below, all illustrating the rule 
about the use of double /: 


care full careful all though although 
spoon full spoonful all together altogether 
waste full wasteful all ways always 


From the lists above, work out a rule for dropping one /. 
H. A Chance to Act 


From time to time in this book suggestions will be printed to 
give individual and group practice in acting skills. These are 
meant to reduce embarrassment and to show that there is a great 
deal of pleasure to be gained from acting, particularly to and 
with members of your own class. 

This is not a course in acting, but an opportunity to observe, 
criticize, do better and develop your own ideas. 
1. What is the meaning of the word mime? 
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2. Suggest good reasons why on a stage all mime should be ex- 
aggerated. 

3. Consider carefully before you start and always when you are 
performing a piece of mime exactly where you must position 
yourself so that the audience will have the best view. 

For one person at a time: 

(a) Walk with a high wind against you. 

Walk barefoot on pebbles, then shells, then sand. 
Walk knowing you are being followed. 

Stalk somebody in a street, then in a wood. 

Walk along a narrow ledge 150 feet above ground. 

(b) What am I doing? Choose one of the following actions and 
perform it, letting the class guess which one it is. All critics 
should have the chance to do better: 

Changing the wheel of a car. 

Serving fish and chips in a shop. 

Mending a fuse at night. 

Trying on a new suit. 

Failing to get goods from a faulty slot machine. 

(c) Now choose any action of your own and mime it, letting 
the class guess what you are doing. 


| I. Reading for Pleasure 
You never saw such a commotion up and down a house in all 
your life, as when my Uncle Podger undertook to do a job. A 
picture would have come home from the frame-maker’s, and be 
standing in the dining-room, waiting to be put up; and Aunt 
Podger would ask what was to be done with it, and Uncle Podger 
would say: 

‘Oh, you leave that to me. Don’t you, any of you, worry your- 
selves about that. PI do all that.’ 

And then he would take off his coat, 
the girl out for sixpen’orth of nails, and then one of the boys 
after her to tell her what size to get; and, from that, he would 
gradually work down, and start the whole house. 

‘Now you go and get my hammer, Will,’ he would shout, 
‘and you bring me the rule, Tom; and I shall want the step-ladder, 


and begin. He would send 
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and I had better have a kitchen-chair, too; and Jim! you run 
round to Mr Goggles, and tell him, “Pa’s kind regards and hopes 
his leg’s better; and will he lend him his spirit-level?” And don’t 
you go, Maria, because I shall want somebody to hold me the 
light; and when the girl comes back she must go out again fora 
bit of picture-cord; and Tom!—where’s Tom 2—Tom, you come 
here; I shall want you to hand me up the picture.’ 

And then he would lift up the picture, and drop it, and it would 
come out of the frame, and he would try to save the glass, and 
cut himself; and then he would spring round the room, looking 
for a handkerchief. He could not find his handkerchief, because 
it was in the pocket of the coat he had taken off, and he did not 
know where he had put the coat, and all the house had to leave 
off looking for his tools and start looking for his coat; while he 
would dance round and hinder them. 

“‘Doesn’t anybody in the whole house know where my coat is? 
I never came across such a set in all my life—upon my word I 
didn’t. Six of you!—and you can’t find a coat that I put down not 
five minutes ago! Well, of all the. ...’ 

Then he’d get up, and find that he had been sitting on it, and 
would call out: ‘Oh, you can give it up! I’ve found it myself now. 
Might just as well ask the cat to find anything as expect you people 
to find it.’ 


And when half an hour had been spent in tying up his finger... . 
JEROME K. JEROME: Three Men in a Boat 


5 
Hedgehog 


Twitching the leaves just where the drainpipe clogs 
In ivy leaves and mud, a purposeful 

Creature at night about its business. Dogs 

Fear his stiff seriousness. He chews away 

At beetles, worms, slugs, frogs. Can kill a hen 
With one snap of his jaws, can taunt a snake 

To death on muscled spines. Old countrymen 

Tell tales of hedgehogs sucking a cow dry. 


But this one, cramped by houses, fences, walls, 
Must have slept here all winter in that heap 
Of compost, or have inched by intervals 
Through tidy gardens to this ivy bed. 
And here, dim-eyed, but ears so sensitive 
A voice within the house can make him freeze, 
He scuffs the edge of danger; yet can live 
Happily in our nights and absences. 
A country creature, wary, quiet and shrewd, 
He takes the milk we give to him, when we’re gone. 
At night, our slamming voices must seem crude 
To one who sits and waits for silences. 
ANTHONY THWAITE 


A. Reading for Meaning 

1. When does the hedgehog normally venture out? 

2. In what two places might you find him asleep? 

3. Give one word which means, sleeps throughout winter. 

4. Explain the expressions: his stiff seriousness and muscled 


spines. 
39 
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5. What superstitious belief about the hedgehog is held by country- 
men? 

6. Which of his senses is keenest? Give a reason for your choice. 

7. Which is least keen? Which actual words indicate this? 

8. How does he prove himself to be most shy and modest? 

9. Explain how he scuffs the edge of danger. 


B. Interpretation and Discussion 


= 


. Write down all the words in the poem that rhyme. 

2. Does poetry have to rhyme? What do you think is the most 

important quality in a piece of poetry? 

3. Look up, or suggest, the meaning of the word scuff. Do you 
think it a particularly good choice of word? Give a reason for 
your answer. 

. Pick out other words and expressions which convey his slow, 
cautious movement. 

- The hedgehog appears to be two creatures, one purposeful and 
fearless, one shy and frightened. Explain this change of charac- 
ter, by referring to the different surroundings in which this 
hedgehog finds himself. 

- What almost certainly offends the hedgehog in the last verse, 
and why? 

. Consider the length of the lines, speed of movement—rhythm— 
and choice of words. Would you say that the poet has suc- 
ceeded in suggesting the movement and nature of the animal? 

- Mention any words or expressions that stand out as being 
particularly well used. Explain your choice. 


9. Say briefly whether you like or dislike the poem, and defend 
your views. 


A 


Ur 


a 
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C. Looking at Words 


- Comment on the spelling of purposeful. 


. Explain the meaning of these words or expressions as they oc- 
curred in the poem: 


taunt cramped by houses compost our slamming voices 


NR 
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3. Make sure that you know the difference between these similar 
words, then use each one correctly in a separate sentence: 
sensitive stationary shrewd dying 
sensible stationery shrewish dyeing 
4. Notice where the main weight or accent falls when we pronounce 
these words: 
country créature voices muscled 
away withIn alone agrée 
If you mark in an accent, it must always fall on a vowel, 
In English, the accent or stress is usually placed as near to the 
beginning of the word as possible, especially with long words. 
Mark the vowel which should be stressed in pronouncing the 
following words: 
beginning prefect perfection arrive 
excellent always Saturday intent 
5. Each of the following words can be pronounced in fwo ways, 
according to its meaning, e.g. réfuse (rubbish) refiise (to say ro). 
Use each word in two different sentences to illustrate its two 
meanings, marking in the stress in each case: 


perfect minute contrast subject 
content permit object invalid 
6. Substitute one different expressive verb for each of the follow- 
ing: 
walk unsteadily walk quickly 
walk proudly walk laboriously 
walk briskly walk noisily 
walk stealthily walk clumsily 
walk aimlessly walk lamely 


D. Understanding English: Nouns or Verbs? 
1. Look at the words in italics in the sentences below. Decide 


what work each one is doing in its sentence. Is it being used as a 


noun or a verb? 
John’s fall affected his play considerably. 
Careful! You will fall. 
Every morning I rise with the lark. 
The rise in the river level was due to the thunderstorm. 
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Sleep is important to my health and beauty. 

In holidays we sleep until tipped out of bed. 

The stamp will stick to anything but an envelope. 
Fetch my my stick! 

Indians fast seriously for religious festivals. 

My fast lasted exactly two hours. 

Plant the seeds half an inch deep. 

Give a plant water only when the sun is down. 


REMEMBER: a noun is a naming word: a verb tells what the subject 
does or is. j 


NOTICE: If the same word does a different job in a sentence, it 


is no longer the same part of speech. One word can do the job of 
several parts of speech. 


2. Use each word printed below in two sentences, first as a noun, 
then as a verb: 
part guard well rear arch seat 
well pass fit bat group trifle 


E. Composition: Description 
Read the following passage from William Golding’s Lord of the 
Flies, describing the start of a forest fire. 

Smoke was rising here and there among the creepers that 
festooned the dead or dying trees. As they watched, a flash of 
fire appeared at the root of one wisp, and then the smoke 
thickened. Small flames stirred at the bole of a tree and crawled 
away through leaves and brushwood, dividing and increasing. 
One patch touched a tree trunk and scrambled up like a bright 
squirrel. The smoke increased, sifted, rolled outwards. The 
squirrel leapt on the wings of the wind and clung to another 
standing tree, eating downwards. Beneath the dark canopy of 
leaves and smoke the fire laid hold of the forest and began to 
gnaw. Acres of black and yellow smoke rolled steadily towards 
the sea. At the sight of the flames and the irresistible course of 
the fire, the boys broke into shrill, excited cheering. The flames, 
as though they were a kind of wild life, crept as a jaguar creeps 
on its belly towards a line of birch-like saplings that fledged 
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an outcrop of the pink rock. They flapped at the first of the 
trees, and the branches grew a brief foliage of fire. The heart of 
flame leapt nimbly across the gap between the trees and then 
went swinging and flaring along the whole row of them. A 
quarter of a mile of forest was savage with smoke and flame. 
The separate noises of the fire merged into a drum roll that 
seemed to shake the mountain. 


FOR DISCUSSION 
1. Notice particularly how the author chooses words so carefully 


that the words work for him. He does not have to introduce a 
story. 
Consider the effectiveness of the VERBS in building up the 
movement, rhythm and growth of the fire: 
festooned, stirred, crawled away, dividing and increasing, 
touched and scrambled up, eating, began to gnaw, rolled, 
crept, flapped, leapt, swinging and flaring, merged, to shake. 
2. In what way do the following expressions add to the menace of 
the fire: 
a flash of fire, like a bright squirrel, acres of black and yellow 
smoke, as a jaguar creeps on its belly, the branches grew a 
brief foliage of fire. 
3. How do comparisons help in giving life to the fire? 
4. Without introducing a story or people, describe one of the 
following: 


A river in flood 
Fog in the country A gale at sea 


The approach of a thunderstorm 
A snowstorm 


F. Using Comparisons: A Simile 
Here are some of the comparisons used by the authors of the 
passages used in the book so far: 
Gos: like a fir cone; like an old lady sitting down in a tram 
and lifting her bustle to get at her purse among her petti- 


coats. . 
THE GOLDEN SEAL: her fur like a field of sun-drenched corn; 


her head swayed like a cobra’s. 
JOHNNY SHARP: 4 wriggling chap like a dressed up eel. 
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FLAMES: scrambled up the tree like a bright squirrel; crept as 
a jaguar creeps on its belly. 


A direct comparison of this sort, always introduced by like 
or as, is called a SIMILE. 

Notice how effectively a well chosen simile can illustrate a 
piece of writing. It can also bring into play our senses of hearing, 
touch, smell and taste. To which of the senses does each of the 
above examples appeal most? 


1. Discuss the usefulness of the similes printed below: 
We ran like mad He was gone in a flash 
He was as fit as a fiddle The children were as good as gold 
We were as warm as toast He is thin as a rake 
2. Try to suggest fresher comparisons for each of the above. 
3. Complete each of the following well known and over-used 
similies: 


as sober as —— as dull as — as flat as —— 

as sound as — as hard as ——_ as mad as —— 
as wise as —— as bold as —— as busy as —— 
as patient as — as poor as — as thick as —— 
like water off — like a fish — like a bull in —— 


4. Make up a simile of your own which really suggests: 
the sound of twigs scraping on glass 
the sound of a fog horn at sea 
the movement of a bulldozer’s shovel 
the sound of an audience before the curtain goes up 
the appearance of long grass in a wind 
the feeling of being lost in a crowd 
the look on a person’s face when suddenly surprised. 


G. Looking at Sentences: The four types of sentence 
Notice the four types of sentence below and their punctuation: 
STATEMENT John had to get his own supper. 
QUESTION Did John have to get his own supper? 
COMMAND John, get your own supper! 
EXCLAMATION What a fuss John makes when he has to get 
his own supper! 
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What is the difference in punctuation between a command and a 
polite request? For example: 

Get down off that wall, at once! 

Move along the bus, please. 
Say which of the four types of sentence each remark in the follow- 
ing conversation is, and what punctuation mark must accompany 
each: 

Come here, boy 

Do you mean me, sir 

I was referring to the boy who was making a poor attempt at 

whistling. Was that you 

I wasn’t exactly whistling, sir 

It was a most irritating noise 

My friends usually like it 

What was that you said 

Oh, dear 

Speak up, boy 

I said I’m sorry you don’t like it 

You'll be sorrier still if you do it again 

I promise not to, sir 

Right, get on with your work 

Where were we, sir 


H. Library Work and Research 

1. Find out what you can about the following types of poem: 
Epic Narrative Sonnet Elegy Ode Limerick 

2. Find out how your school or local library is organized. On 

what system are the books divided into numbers, and who gave 
the system his name? 

3. Under what numbers and section will you find books about: 
Horses King Canute Shakespeare Cooking for Invalids 
Rivers Mathematics Angling The Fishing Industry 

4. Prepare a short illustrated talk on one of the following: 

The Roman occupation of Britain and its effects on buildings 
and roads. 

The Danish Invasions and King Alfred. 

The Norman Invasions and their influence on our building. 
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I. Writing your own Verse 


Look at the examples of nonsense verse given below, then attempt 
to write one or two yourselves. Use exactly the same verse form 
and length of line: 


Billy, in one of his nice new sashes, 

Fell in the fire and was burned to ashes; 
Now, although the room grows chilly, 

I haven’t the heart to poke poor Billy! 


Father heard his children scream, 

So he dropped them in the stream, 
Saying, as he dropped the third, 
‘Children should be seen, not heard.’ 


HARRY GRAHAM: Ruthless Rhymes 


J. Revision Exercises 


1. Find the complete subject (it may be several words) in each of 
these sentences: 
(a) The boy with the ginger hair jumped over the wall. 
(b) A stitch in time saves nine. 
(c) The last to arrive was my sister. 
(d) Along with many others, he did not enjoy his dinner. 
(e) A River Ran Out of Eden is a magnificent novel. 
2. What is the single word subject of each of the following? 
(a) The pilot of a space craft must be supremely fit. 
(b) The next day the unhappy prospector left. 
(c) In some areas, frost will occur tonight. 
(d) What will you do? 
(e) Come here! 
(£) Down came the flags. 
(g) Gone are the blazing days of summer. 
(h) On the scene first was the reporter. 
- Divide these sentences into subject and predicate: 
(a) Some words can be used as verbs or nouns. 
(b) Sometimes sausages are crudely referred to as bangers. 


w 
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(c) Going home, I met with an accident. 
(d) Accidents in the house are commoner than those in the 
street. 
(e) Over went the pram, baby and all. 
. Add interesting predicates to complete each of these sentences, 
and underline the verbs: 
(a) The man with two heads —— 
(b) A dank dungeon 
(c) Suddenly, the cobra 
(d) An uprush of hot air —— 
(e) The waterlogged football 
. Find a single appropriate verb for cach of the verbal expres- 
sions in italics in the following sentences: 
(a) Every breakfast time, one of the dear little children tips 
over the milk jug. 
(b) He got into the building with a skeleton key. 
(c) He went down the stairs two at a time. 
(d) The horse went over the hedges cleanly. 
(e) The skier cleverly got round all the obstacles. 
(£) Don’t worry about how PII exist—I’ll get by somehow. 
(g) My brother got through all his examinations. 
(h) It is time we did away with death by hanging. 
(i) You have left out the full stop. 
(j) They decided to Zet in school pupils at half price. 
. Give a good example of a proper noun belonging to each class 
of common noun listed below: 


cows politicians wines 

bridges islands chocolate 

cheeses dogs cars 

cathedrals poets women’s magazines 
full-backs castles universities 


. Below is a list of proper and common nouns mixed up. Pair 
off each proper noun with the common noun that goes with it: 
Nansen car Eiger pen revolver mountain Parker 
explorer Axminster Sprite Wedgwood play Britten 
Luger composer river carpet Zambesi Macbeth china 
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8. Use each of the following words in a sentence, first as a noun, 
then as a verb. Do not change the words in any way: 
ink notice repeat grumble rain 
calm supports shine book sentence 
9. Use each of these verbs unaltered in a separate sentence to 
bring out its exact shade of meaning: 
stagger stumble totter trip reeled 
avoided evades escaped slipped evaporated 
10. Put commas into these sentences where they are needed: 
(a) At exactly midnight in a lull in the storm we heard the 
cries for help. 
(b) Adrian who was braver than I was leaped into the raging 
sea. 
(c) Go to bed at once if you feel pain if you have a dry cough 
if your temperature starts to rise or if you feel sick. 
(d) Get me some biscuits bread rolls a tin of meat for the dog 
sprouts carrots and a pound of apples. 
(e) One tune the best of them all has not yet appeared on a disc. 


6 
The Wild People of the Jungle 


1 SUPPOSE MOST of us sometimes wonder what we would do with 
our lives if we could be given the chance of living them all over 
again. Personally, if I had to choose a career again, I should be 
an anthropologist; one whose job is to study the primitive and so- 
called ‘uncivilized’ people of the world—and to be paid for doing 
it, And of all the people I have seen in the world, with perhaps the 
single exception of the Eskimo, I think the most delightful are the 
little aborigines of the Malayan jungle, the Sakai. 

In all, there are about thirty thousand of these little people, 
and during my years in Malaya I saw a good deal of the Sakai, 
going on long journeys with them and living for weeks together 
in their houses. And the more I saw of them the more I liked them. 
They are small people; few of them are more than five feet high. 
In consequence of their mixed origin, there are many different 
racial types among them. Some have wide noses, thick lips, re- 
ceding foreheads and fuzzy hair like the cannibals of New Guinea. 
Others resemble the Malays; while yet others have coffee- 
coloured skins, highish cheek bones, and straight black hair, and 
are as handsome as the Balinese. Some grow no hair on their 
faces, while others have black moustaches, and even little beards. 
But one and all are peaceful, friendly and gentle. 

Most of all I enjoyed going out hunting with them. We would 
leave the house soon after dawn while the women went out 
with pitchers of green bamboo to bring back water from a near-by 
stream, or with open-work baskets on their backs to collect 
tapioca roots. The men wear only a piece of bark round their 
loins, but they have long strings of coloured glass beads hung 
round their necks and shoulders, and are fond of adorning them- 
selves with leaves and flowers. Each man carries on his back a 
small, cigar-shaped pack of on woven wicker-work and in this 
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he carries his flint and steel, his apparatus for preparing betelnut, 
his woven grass tobacco-pouch, and other odds and ends. 

Each hunter also has a jungle knife, about eighteen inches long, 
thrust into his belt without a sheath of any sort, and round his 
waist is a bamboo quiver of poisoned darts. The blow-pipe, 
about eight feet long, is usually carried over the shoulder. It 
consists of two tubes of bamboo, the upper one only for protec- 
tion, and a pear-shaped mouthpiece about two inches wide. 

We would follow one of the many little paths which run straight 
up and down every ridge. With their bare feet, the Sakai move 
noiselessly and with considerable speed. We would cross any river 
beds by precarious tree-trunk bridges in the middle of which 
would often be rattan nooses set for monkeys or other animals. 
Whenever we saw a squirrel or rat or bird of any sort, the Sakai 
would stop and stalk it. They would first pick out a dart from the 
quiver. These were of the length and thickness of the lead of a 
pencil, and the tips had previously been dipped in poison, brewed 
from the juice of the Ipoh tree. The butt of each arrow terminates 
in a small cone of soft wood, about a third of an inch thick, 
which exactly fits the blow-pipe, and it is marked to show the 
strength of the poison, for a rat or a squirrel does not need nearly 
such a strong dose as a monkey. 

As soon as the hunter is within range—about the length of a 
cricket pitch—he brings the blow-pipe up to his mouth, holding 
it with both hands right down by the mouthpiece. How on earth 
they can aim so accurately, and keep the blow-pipe still, I cannot 
imagine. I found I could shoot the distance all right but could 
rarely get within a yard of my mark. 

They then blow out their cheeks, and as the tip of the tongue 
is suddenly removed from the hole in the mouthpiece of the blow- 
pipe, the pressure is released and away the arrow goes, almost 
invariably straight to the mark. The last half-inch of the dart, 
which has been dipped in poison, is ringed round several times 
with a knife, so that it breaks off and remains in the wound. 
The animal runs a few yards perhaps, then stops and quivers, and 
only ten secondsafter it has been hit it is dead. With monkeys, 
the largest animals I ever saw being hunted in this way, the process 
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is just the same except that the animal lives for some minutes, 
although the poison used is much stronger. The hunter then cuts 
away the flesh round the wound, but the rest of it is fit to eat, 
although it is the bloodstream and heart which are affected by the 
poison. 

F. SPENCER CHAPMAN: Living Dangerously 


A. Reading for Meaning 


1. What technical name is given in the passage to the study of 
primitive man? 

2. Which primitive people does the author favour most of all 
those he has met? 

3. Why do the members of the Sakai differ so widely in appearance? 

4. What are their three most pleasing qualities? 

5. Make a list of all the things mentioned here which the Sakai 
manufacture for their own use from natural materials. 

6. How many feet is the usual range for a shot with a dart? 

7. Why are rings cut into the dart? 

8. Pick out the expression which indicates that the dart very rarely 
missed. 

9. What other method of hunting is mentioned? 


B. Interpretation and Discussion 


1. Is there any indication in the passage that the author thinks 
that primitive people are not necessarily uncivilized? Explain 
your answer. 

2. What details are given about the hunting men which seem 
strangely out of character? 

3. How does the Sakai hunter tell which dart is most suitable 
for any particular animal? 

4. Explain why the author found it so surprising that they could 

aim so accurately? How would you hold an eight foot blow- 

pipe? 

Why were not the Sakai poisoned by their own deadly poison 

when they ate the flesh of their victim? 

What do you gather about the position and occupations of 

the women in the Sakai settlements? 


m 
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C. Understanding English: Pronouns 

Read the following passage and decide what is stupid about it: 
John shouted to Peter and Joan that John was up and asked 
Peter and Joan if Peter and Joan were up yet. Peter and Joan 
both yelled back to John that Peter and Joan had already had 
breakfast and it was time John had John’s. 


Now notice how the needless repetition is avoided when the pas- 
sage is rewritten: 
John shouted to Peter and Joan that he was up and asked 
them if they were up yet. They both yelled up to him that they 
had already had ‘breakfast and it was time he had his. 
Notice that the words above in italics all took the place of nouns 
in the first passage. i 


A word that stands in place of a noun is called a PRONOUN. 
When it refers to a person, it is a PERSONAL PRONOUN. 
Here is a list of the Personal Pronouns for reference: 
I, me, we, us; you, thou, thee; he, she, it, him, her, they, them; 
mine, yours, his, hers, its; ours, yours, theirs. 
Which of the above personal pronouns also show possession? 
These are normally called POSSESSIVE PRONOUNS. 
1. Make a list of the pronouns in the following sentences, and 
say which noun each one stands for: 
(a) The Scoutmaster had forgotten the badge but he said he 
would give it to me at the next meeting. 
(b) Give us that ball, please; it is ours. 
(c) Jack gave her a present but she forgot his and said it 
would be given to him when they next met. 
2. Supply a suitable pronoun for each gap in these sentences: 
(a) ‘I am telling you the truth!” —— said. ‘—— took me all 
my time to stagger through the snow.’ 
(b) Should —— be thinking of going for a swim, don’t ask 


—, because —— don’t care for —. 
(c) — two will play against —— until Joe and Pete turn 
up, then —— can play against all four of —— because 


—— are twice as big as ——. 
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3. Read the sentences which follow, then say whether it is quite 
clear which noun the pronouns in italics refer to: 

(a) Mother asked the children to stack the perishable foods 
on top of the refrigerator, then she would pop them in. 

(b) Aspirin and other drugs are dangerous. If children are in 
the house, it is best to lock them in the bathroom cabinet. 

(c) We thought of a good trick to raise money for charity, 
and taught our pet monkey to stand on its head. Jt came 
off every time. i 

(d) Here is a photo of the missing jewellery. I took it last year. 

(e) Drake was knighted on the deck of the Golden Hind by 
the Queen as she lay in deep water off Portsmouth. 

(f) Jazzmen were making ear-shattering noises, but fortu- 
nately they grew smaller and smaller until they finally 
faded away altogether. 


NOTICE: Pronouns are useful and economical in avoiding ugly 
repetition, but if used carelessly can cause more muddle. 


4. Try to write a better version of each sentence in Exercise 3. 


D. Looking at Words 


1. The word quiver is used twice in the passage at the beginning 
of the chapter. What is its meaning in each case? What part 
of speech is it used as in each case? 

A quiver is a sort of container. Give the correct name for 
a container for each of the following: 

a revolver documents to be carried a sword ship’s cargo 
letters information for reference a hunting knife fishing 
tackle coal firearms large quantities of water 

2. In the word anthropologist, the ending -ologist means one who 
studies; and -ology means a study of something. Here are some 
more examples: 

geology biology ornithology radiology psychology 
Look up the meaning of each word and use each in a correct 
sentence to help you to learn it. 


PART OF A WORD ADDED TO THE END OF ANOTHER IS 
CALLED A SUFFIX 
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3. Two more common suffixes are -ICE and -MATE. 
What sort of -ice: 


has no courage draws your attention 

represents the law has a crack 

is spiteful believes in fair play 
What sort of -mate: 

is affected by the weather frightens people 

is the very last is brought to a standstill 


4. Explain the following expressions which are all connected with 
the heart: 


after one’s heart wear one’s heart on one’s sleeve 
heart to heart talk to have one’s heart in the mouth 
a heart of oak to lose heart 

a heart of gold to set one’s heart on 


5. Fill the gap in each of the following sentences with the most 
suitable synonym from the list printed below: 
The railway —— at Paddington. 


When the whistle blows, the workman —— at once. 
The vicar always —— the meeting with a prayer. 
He usually —— his homework by 8 p.m. 

Firing —— when the truce is signed. 

Your rough game always —— in trouble. 


ceases finishes terminates concludes stops ends 


E. Punctuation: More Commas 
1. Write out the following sentences, using commas to separate 
the list of words in each: 
Steam oil petrol electricity and paraffin are all used to drive 
motors of one sort or another. 
The children ran jumped hopped skipped and jostled out of 
school. 
2. Now notice how a carefully 


understanding in a sentence: 
‘Did you say his name was Peter Jones?” 


‘Did you say his name was Peter, Jones?” 
Both sentences could be correct, but if the second meaning is 


intended the comma is essential. 


placed comma can avoid mis- 
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Each of the following sentences can have two distinctly different 
meanings, depending on where commas are placed. Rewrite 
each sentence twice, each time with commas in different places, 
so that two different meanings are made clear: 

The policeman swore the driver turned across oncoming 

traffic. 

Thave hunted and shot myself and know the dangers of guns. 

The horse thought its master ought to go to the vet. 

The doctor said the boy ought to take his medicine. 


F. Sentence Joining and the Best Order 


1. Decide on the best order in which to present the following 
sentences giving muddled information on one topic. The first 
sentence is in its correct place. 

The bloodstream is really just a canal. 
Supplies are picked up at some ports of call. 
Oxygen is essential to life. 

It carries traffic. 

At other ports of call supplies are delivered. 
Oxygen is picked up from the air in the lungs. 
The traffic supports vital supplies. 

It is distributed to all the cells of the body. 

- Now divide your list of sentences into three groups, each of 

which could be joined to form one sentence. 

Write up all the information as one connected passage of 

three sentences, paying special attention to joining words and 

punctuation. You must alter the wording slightly to avoid 
repetition. 


N 


Ta 


G. Spelling 
Pronounce the following words: 
later Peter dining hoping duty 
ladder better sitting hopping putty 
The five vowels in English, A, E, 1, 0, U have two pronunciations. 
The first vowel of each word in the pairs above has a long sound: 
later Peter dining hoping duty 
In each of the other words, the first vowel has a short sound. 
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For that reason, the pairs do not rhyme. Here are some similar 
examples: 

hater moping siting fusing 

hatter mopping sitting fussing 
What do you notice about the spelling of each word with a short 
vowel? 
The normal rule is that one consonant follows a long vowel, 
but “wo follow a short. 
Find six more words that follow this rule. 


H. Words at Work—More Prefixes 
Note the prefix in italics in each of these words: 

prepare manufacture submarine pedestrian 
Find the meaning of the prefix in each case (those who are learn- 
ing Latin should find this easy) and then give four further examples 
of words built up with the help of each of these prefixes. 


I. Abbreviations 
First notice the punctuation of each of the commonly used abbre- 
viations printed below, then discover what each stands for: 


a.m. Col. i.e. S.O.S. M.D. 
e.g. R.S.V.P. BA. RNR. SRN. 
M.P. Staffs. Esq... JE, misc. 


J. A Chance to Act 
1. Movement and mood. Enter a room and sit down: 
happily angrily nervously wearily 
2. Enter a dentist’s waiting room expecting the worst. 
Enter a room to await an interview. 
3. Choose a partner and mime the following scene: 
A shoe shop—very obliging assistant—very fussy customer— 
after half an hour. ... 
4. Act one of the following in pairs so that the rest of the class 
can guess what it is: 
What are we selling? What are we making? 
Where are we going? What are we carrying? 
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5. Allow four volunteers to leave the room for a few minutes. 


They must not attempt to see what is going on in the class. 
Now work out clearly a series of actions to last two or three 
minutes: e.g. 


A very small, tired old man, carrying a heavy case goes up 
to church tower, looks up at clock. Puts down bag, unlocks 
door, enters, climbs up many spiral stairs. Suddenly remem- 
bers he has left bag. Climbs down again, collects it. Climbs 
up again, reaches clock-tower, clock strikes eight deafeningly. 
Waits, winds clock, descends, goes out. 


Choose one member of the class to act this. Bring in one of 
the four outside to watch carefully. He then acts the scene he 
has watched, trying to copy it exactly in front of the second 
person from outside. He does it for the third, and finally the 
last one gives his version. Nobody gives any hints or assistance 
throughout. The last person to act should explain exactly what 
he thinks he has been doing. It should correspond closely to 
the original! 


K. Composition Work 


1. Use these sentences as a beginning, and write imaginatively 


on your first night alone in the jungle: 


At twilight there is an uncanny hush in the jungle, just 
before the evening chorus of crickets, cicadas and other 
insects starts up. It was deadly still, when suddenly a tall 
palm frond started swinging madly backwards and forwards 
for no apparent reason. For some time I had had the uneasy 
feeling that I was being followed. I heard a stealthy sound 
behind me, but when I stopped to listen, the rustling sound 
stopped too.... 


2. From your own experience, recall the wildest scene you know. 
3. If you found yourself forced to live a primitive life in wild 


country in Britain, describe how you would exist without help 
from outside or the aid of any manufactured foods or posses- 
sions. 
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L. Library Work and Reading 


= 


N 


> 
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You will find fascinating and humorous adventures and ex- 


periences with natives of other lands in books by David 
Attenborough: The Zoo Quest books; Gerald Durrell: 
Bafut Beagles, The Drunken Forest, The Overloaded Ark; and 
F. Spencer Chapman writes with authority about jungle con- 
ditions in The Jungle is Neutral. 

One of the most inspiring books on working with and for the 
natives of Africa is The Story of Albert Schweitzer by Jo Manton. 


. Find out all you can about the following peoples: 
The Veddas Papuans The Mayas 
The Incas The Amazons Pigmies 
Kikuyu Bedouins Maoris 
Aborigines Zulus Head-Hunters 


Find out to what extent the world’s surface is covered with 
jungle, where these areas are, and who inhabit them. 

Make a similar survey of deserts. 

Find out about great explorers of the jungles, such as Fawcett, 


Stanley. 
Try to discover who are the most civilized primitive people 
alive today in any number, and compare their way of life with 


ours. Illustrate your notes. 


7 
The Armourer’s House 


THE HOUSE WHERE they all lived was in a narrow street so close to 
the river that they could smell the mud when the tide was out, and 
so close to the Black Friars’ Monastery that they could hear the 
chapel bell ringing to prayers all through the day. Every house 
in the street was a merchant’s or a goldsmith’s or something like 
that, but Uncle Gideon’s house was the only one that belonged to 
an armourer; and it had a gilded helmet over the door, so that 
people could see at a glance that it did. It was a very narrow house, 
but so tall that its steep gables thrust up head and shoulders above 
the houses on either side, and every storey jutted out a little 
farther than the one below, until the topmost storey almost over- 
hung the roof of the houses over the way. It was quite a young 
house, and its beautiful timbering was still golden—not grey, 
like the weathered timbering of the really old houses of the street; 
and the four corbels that supported the sticking-out part of the 
first storey were carved in the shape of dolphins; joyous leaping 
dolphins, painted bright blue. People loved brilliant colours when 
Henry VIII was young and gay; they dyed their stuffs and silks in 
all the colours of the rainbow, and wore golden sleeves and shoes of 
crimson velvet, and enriched their ships and houses to match. Lots 
of the houses in the street had carved and painted timbers to make 
them beautiful. The house of Master Bodkin, the goldsmith over 
the way, had a lovely pattern of vines on its doorposts, and Master 
Roger Whitcome’s doorway had its lintel carved into garlands of 
roses and pomegranates, all painted as gay as gay could be. But 
the Caunter children all liked the dolphins best, and they called 
the house ‘the Dolphin House’ because of them. 

Inside the house was nice, too. The ground floor was mostly 
workshop, except for the kitchen and things like that, at the back. 
The workshop was rather dark, but when the forge fire was blown 
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up the red light flooded into every corner in the most exciting 
way. It was very full of leather-topped tables and work-benches 
covered with tools, and the great anvil stood in a clear space in 
the middle, and there were little anvils too, for all the small and 
delicate work of the armourer’s craft. And hanging on the walls 
and propped up on the benches were all the wonderful things that 
Uncle Gideon and his journeymen and prentices made for the 
great lords to wear and carry when they went to war or jousted 
with each other in the new Tilt Yard the King’s Grace had built 
beside Whitehall Palace; helmets of blue steel inlaid with silver, 
wonderfully jointed gauntlets, bright, deadly sword-blades, whole 
suits of armour standing in dark corners and looking terrifyingly 
as though there were someone inside them. It was a very busy 
place, the workshop, with old Caleb, the swordsmith, and the 
others in their leather aprons, moulding, polishing, cutting the 
sheets of metal with great shears; and Piers and the other prentice, 
whose name was Timothy, scurrying about and fetching and carry- 
ing and learning the trade; and Uncle Gideon in his long black 
gown overseeing the work or putting the finishing touches to a 
piece of armour. : 

ROSEMARY SUTCLIFF: The Armourer’s House 


A. Reading for Meaning 

. How did the man in the street in the times referred to in this 
passage know at a glance what trade was carried on in each 
building? 

What was the sign for an armourer? 

How could one tell that the Dolphin House was not an old one? 


What evidence is there that this passage refers to Tudor 
England? 

Pick out all the deta 
gaiety around them. 
. At what time was the interior ©: 
exciting? Explain your answer. 
How was the heat produced for the various processes involved 


in making armour and weapons? 


_ 
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8. What is the most noticeable feature of Tudor architecture 
mentioned in the passage? 
9. Which word in the passage means: 
the triangular upper part of a wall at the end of a roof 
the horizontal timber over a door or window 
the timber or stone support jutting out from a wall 
10. What are (apprentices)? 


B. Discussion and Interpretation 


1. Suggest a reason why the tables were leather-topped. 
2. For what purpose did the armourer have both large and small 
anvils? 

. Explain the connection between Jousting and Tilt Yard. 

4. What evidence is there that the armourer and his apprentices 
took great pride in their craftsmanship? 

5. What do you imagine are the main differences between a 
modern factory and a Tudor factory as described here? 

6. Discuss how the writer catches the spirit and atmosphere of 
the period he describes in this short extract. 


w 


C. Looking at Words 


1. Each of the words in the left-hand column is a noun naming part 


of a house. Pair off each noun with its correct definition from 
the muddled list on the right: 


storey drawing of the vertical appearance 
landing plank or stone at the bottom of the door 
eaves horizontal division of a house 
basement highest inhabited area or room 
attic outside platform with access to upper floors 
rafters storage space in roof 
joists platform between flights of stairs 
cellar open gallery alongside house 
french overhanging edge of roof 
window 
verandah lowest inhabited area of house 
balcony roof supports 


loft underground storage room 
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cavity drawing as viewed from above 
elevation floor supports 
plan air space within walls 


threshold window and door combined 


2. Match each of these double verbs with a single verb of similar 
meaning from the list on the right: 


to set up confess 
to go under distribute 
to own up reject 

to make out support 
to leave behind submerge 
to turn down establish 
to back up discern 
to give round abandon 


3. Explain what is meant by these HANDS: 


an old hand 
a free hand 

a fair hand 
hand in glove 


hand to mouth 
out of hand 
the upper hand 
an open hand 


D. Punctuation—The Apostrophe 
Notice where the apostrophe is placed in the following words: 
can’t don’t they’ve you're Til 


In each case it 


indicates that one or more letters which are not 


pronounced have been omitted. 
What would each of the examples above be if written in full? 


For which letters does the apostrophe stand in the words below? 


nine o’clock it’s 
ha’penny im 


wouldn’t they're shan’t 
*Arry fo’c’s’le we'll 


But be especially careful to distinguish between the following: 


it’s meaning it is and its meaning belonging to it 


there’ 


s meaning there is and theirs meaning belonging to them 


they're meaning they are and their meaning belonging to them 
youre meaning you are and your meaning belonging to you 
who’s meaning who is and whose meaning belonging to whom 
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1. Say whether you should use it’s or its in each blank below: 


—— not fair on a pig if —— tail is not curly when —— born 
because —— tail is —— distinctive feature and —— un- 
reasonable to expect —— owner to have— tail permanently 
waved. 

2. In the same way, fill the blanks below with your and you're: 
—— allowed to take —— dog on the top deck of a bus if 
—— sure —— not likely to annoy —— neighbour—but —— 
expected to pay both —— own fare and —— dog’s. 


NOTICE: Abbreviations using the apostrophe are commonly 
used in speech and are acceptable, but in composition work they 
should be avoided as far as possible. 


E. Understanding English—More Pronouns 


Revise Personal and Possessive Pronouns on page 53. 

This section introduces a wide variety of pronouns you have 
not met yet. Notice how the pronouns in italics in the sentence 
below can stand for several words, and save time and space but 
still convey a message clearly: 

Not all the money in the world can buy happiness and not a 
single living person can deny this. 

Nothing can buy happiness and nobody can deny this. 

1. Explain why each word in italics in the passage which follows 
is a pronoun, by saying what word or words each one stands 
for: 

My father showed Peter and me two fishing rods which he 
had finished with and told us we could each have one. ‘I'll 
have this,’ Peter said at once. 

‘That!’ I said to him scornfully, ‘It’s too heavy for you. 
I couldn’t lift it myself. This is more your size.” 

‘Which do you want then? The one I chose, I suppose. 
Everyone must do as you say. You're selfish and you can’t 
deny that. 

‘If you can’t choose what you want without arguing, you 
will go without any,’ snapped my father. ‘I will keep them 
both for myself. Besides, both are identical.’ 

2. Pick out all the pronouns which were not in italics. 
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REMEMBER: 
A word is a pronoun only if it is doing the work of that part 


of speech in a sentence, namely standing in place of a noun. 
Look at the next two sentences: 


That belongs to me, and I intend to have it. 
That rod belongs to my father. 


In the first sentence, that is clearly a pronoun standing for the 
rod. In the second, that describes the word rod and is an adjective. 
Adjectives will be dealt with in full in the next chapter. 


Here is a further list of pronouns for reference: 
myself, ourselves, yourself, yourselves, himself, herself, itself, 
themselves, oneself. ; 
this, that, them, these, those. 
who, whom, whose, which, that. 
each, both, either, neither, some, all, others. 
everyone, one, no one, someone, anyone, nobody, none. 


who? which? what? 


F. Library Work and Research 
1. Try to find out what occupation gave rise to the following 
surnames: 
Baxter Collier Lavender Osler Wainwright 
Brockman Cooper Leech Scrivener Wakeman 
Chapman Fletcher Milner Spencer Webster 
2. Many of our place names are the results of foreign invasions 
and settlements: 
Castra (a camp) strata (a street) and portus (a harbour) are 
Latin words which have remained part of our place names since 
the Roman invasion of 55 B.C.: Lancaster, Stratford; by (a 
town) thorpe (a village) are Scandinavian, from the Danish 


invasions: Grimsby, Mablethorpe. 
Make as large a list as you can of place names in Britain with 


a Roman or Danish origin. 
3. See how many of the surnames and Christian names of the 


pupils in your class can be traced to their origin. 
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G. Reading for Pleasure 
SNOW IN THE SUBURBS 
Every branch big with it, 
Bent every twig with it; 
Every fork like a white web-foot; 
Every street and pavement mute: 
Some flakes have lost their way, and grope back upward, when 
Meeting those meandering down they turn and descend again. 
The palings are glued together like a wall, 
And there is no waft of wind with the fleecy fall. 
A sparrow enters the tree, 
Whereon immediately 
A snow-lump thrice his own slight size 
Descends on him and showers his head and eyes. 
And overturns him, 
And near inurns him, 
And lights on a nether twig, when its brush 
Starts off a volley of other lodging lumps with a rush. 
The steps are a blanched slope, 
Up which, with feeble hope, 
A black cat comes, wide-eyed and thin: 


And we take him in. THOMAS HARDY 


FOR DISCUSSION: 


= 


. What is the meaning here of: meandering, inurns, nether, 
blanched. 

. What is the poet trying to suggest by the choice of words such 
as: waft of wind, fleecy fall? 
What is the effect of repeating the first letter in each? Is 
lodging lumps the same, or does it gain a different effect? 

. What use does the poet purposely make of contrasts? 

. How does this help to make the scene more alive? 

. Suggest why the poet makes lines 5 and 6 so much longer than 
the preceding four. 

. Say whether you like or dislike this poem, and briefly what you 
like or dislike most. 


N 


OEE a 


a 
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H. Working together on a Project: A River 

Look carefully at this subject and see if it lends itself to 
sufficient different and interesting approaches for everyone in the 
class to contribute something in which he or she is personally 


interested. 
You may work in pairs or groups, each contributing towards a 


class scheme for exhibition, or individually, compiling a folder 
of work in competition with others but covering the whole scheme 
yourself. 

If you can draw or paint or take your own photographs, use 
your talents to illustrate the written work. If you cannot, it is 
easy to collect photographs and pictures from magazines. 


1. GENERAL PLAN: It is best to work from source to mouth, and 
trace the growth and changing nature of the river itself and the 


land and life surrounding it. 


2. SOME BROAD OUTLINES: Consider the following possibilities: 
The effect of contours on the river’s size and direction. 
Trees and vegetation, flowers and wild-life. 

Occupations affected by a river. 

The attraction of settlements, farms, villages, towns and 
cities to its banks. 

Growth of navigation, railways, industry along it. 
Historical connections. 

Development of one ancient settlement to a city. 

Source of inspiration to painters, and writers. 


3. DETAILED ASPECTS: 
CRAFT BUILDINGS WILD-LIFE PASTIMES 


BRIDGES 
plank coracles farms otters fishing 
stepping canoes mills voles hunting 

stones 
slab skiffs weirs birds canoeing 


pack-horse pleasure dams fish sailing 


Other possibilities: 


industries, castles, manor houses, architecture, flowers, nests, 
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fish, tackle, poaching methods, water supplies, occupations, 
ports, the seasons, invasions, engineers. 


4. SIDE-LINES: 
The history of one family who have occupied a mill, a farm or 
Manor for centuries on the river bank. 
Treasure trove, pottery, weapons excavated nearby. 
Legends and stories connected with the river. 


5. A short selection of BOOKS and POEMS which might help: 


Tarka the Otter 
Salar the Salmon 
Minnow on the Say 
Highland River NEIL GUNN 
Huckleberry Finn MARK TWAIN 

Three Men in a Boat JEROME K. JEROME 
Wind in the Willows KENNETH GRAHAME 
Ring of Bright Water GAVIN MAXWELL 

A Valley Grows Up LAURIE OSMOND 
The Thames Flows Down EDWIN OSMOND 


HENRY WILLIAMSON 
HENRY WILLIAMSON 
PHILIPPA PEARCE 


Poems: 
‘Inversnaid’ G. M. HOPKINS 
‘The Pike’ EDMUND BLUNDEN 
‘The Otter’ EDEN PHILLPOTTS 
‘Jack’ E. V. LUCAS 
‘The Lady of Shalott’ TENNYSON 
‘The Brook’ TENNYSON 


‘Summoned by Bells’ (Chapter 5) 


‘The Cataract of Ladore’ 


JOHN BETJEMAN 
ROBERT SOUTHEY 


Other Sources: The Geographical Magazine; ‘I-Spy’ Books 


6. Try to acquire and listen to a recording of ‘Vultava’ (also called 
‘The Moldau’) from Ma Vlast by Smetana. 


I. Composition 


1. Describe any house you know well, both from outside and 
inside. Make the house come to life by showing what the people 
who live in it do for a living. 
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2. Describe a deserted and dilapidated mill. 
3. Describe your own home from the inside, as it appears at 
breakfast time every morning then as it is on Sunday morning. 


J. A Chance to Act 

1. In pairs, mime any ball game. 

2. With a partner, mime a simple action such as patting a balloon 
overa net. Rememberit isa balloon and timingis very important. 

3. With a partner facing you, practise balancing a hair on the tip 
of your finger for a while, then tossing it to your partner who 
catches it on the end of his finger and continues to balance it, 
eventually dropping it. 

4. Mime reflections in a mirror with a partner facing you and copy- 
ing everything you do as you do it. Try cleaning it first. 

5. In small groups act a piece of potted history. Your success 
will be measured by the speed with which the class guesses what 
incident it is. Stick to well-known incidents. 


8 
The Prospector and the Bear 


This is the story of a lone prospector who has found gold. His sole 
neighbour was a great black bear and they had learned to respect 
each other’s ways. They lived peaceably, but maintained a watchful 
interest in each other’s movements. Jealous of his first find, un- 
successful miners were also watching. 


THREE MILES AWAY on the ridge overlooking the last slope, ten 
feet back in the timber that topped the ridge, two men stood in the 
tree shadows and watched the three figures entering the valley. 
The taller of the two, lean even in his mackinaw jacket, had a nar- 
row hatchet face gashed by a thin-lipped mouth. The other, 
shorter but bulking thick from shoulder to hips, had burnt-out 
eyes in a round bullet head. The thin-lipped one snapped his 
fingers and nodded to the other. Together they went back deeper 
into the timber and mounted the two horses there and rode out 
and down the ridge, circling to the right towards the high shoulder 
of climbing rock that would give them a view out over the valley. 

Restless on its rock ledge, the great bear lay on the stone and 
watched the empty camp across the valley. Its ears twitched and 
the big head rose and swung to the right. It saw the man entering 
the valley and the horse and burro following. It saw the man stop 
and look towards it and wave his arms and start forward again. 
The low rumbling, soft and deep, rolled out from the ledge and 
died away in the afternoon wind. Quietly the bear watched the 
man stride towards his camp and begin untying the packs. Quietly 
it rose and padded on the stones into the darkness of the crevice 
where it lived. 

Vigour flowed through the man. The afternoon air of his valley 
flooded his muscles with strength. His axe leapt into his hands and 
he felled four trees of the right foundation size and lopped away 
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The great bear stood over the crumpled body 
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the branches and cut logs to the length he wanted and notched 
them. Using the axe-handle for a measure he took three pieces of 
rope and used the three-four-five rule to square the corners as he 
fitted the logs together. As he straightened from his checking the 
fourth joint he saw first the heavy boots, and as his eyes swept 
upwards he saw the small wicked muzzle of the rifle bearing on his 
belly, and the thin-lipped gash of a mouth in the narrow face. 

The two men wasted no time. They asked their questions and 
when he did not answer they roped him to a thick tree. They 
searched through his camp and came back to him and built a fire 
and when this was blazing strong they took his rifle and emptied 
the magazine and laid it with the barrel reaching into the flames 
and waited for the metal to heat. 

The man stood tight against the tree and the pale hazel of his 
eyes was startling against the dead bloodless brown of his broad 
wind-burned face. He stared out over the valley and his gaze moved 
upward and stopped two hundred yards up the opposite slope, and 
the beginning of living colour crept into his face. The muscles 
along his jaw were ridged and hard and he waited, cautious in his 
cunning, until the hot steel was close to his flesh before he spoke. 
He spoke quickly and bobbed his head towards the far slope. The 
two others turned. They saw the ledge and the dark uneven out- 
line of the crevice. They spoke briefly together and the burnt- 
one swung abruptly and started ac; 
lipped one sat hump-kneed on the 
and set it across his lap. 

The man tight against the tree, and 


kneed on the ground watched the other move out and across the 
valley floor. They saw him stop at the base of the opposite side and 
look around for the trail and find it. They saw him start up, hurry- 
ing now, and reach the ledge almost running and disappear into the 
crevice. 


Time passed and they watched, each in his own intentness, and 


nothing moved across the way. The ledge under its overhanging 
Tock slept in its own quietness in the afternoon sun. The thin- 
lipped one rose and unloosened the rope holding the man to the 
tree and ordered him ahead and prodded him in the small of the 


eyed 
toss the valley and the thin- 
ground and picked up his rifle 


the thin-lipped one hump- 
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back with the rifle. The man led, the thin-lipped one followed and 
they started across the valley floor. 

Deep in the crevice darkness the great bear stood over the crum- 
pled body. The big head with the small eyes, red-rimmed now, 
swung slowly from side to side. The sound of running steps had 
brought it from sleep to instant alertness. The forward leap out 
of the inner darkness into the dimness near the crevice entrance 
and the incredibly swift slashing stroke of forepaw had been 
instinctive reactions to the challenging affront of invasion. Silently 
it dragged the body back into the protective darkness and stepped 
over it, facing the entrance. The scent of the body, familiar yet 
unfamiliar, rose in its nostrils and caution at an experience never 
before known held it waiting in the darkness, listening for further 
sound out beyond the rock opening. 

Striding steadily, the man Jed the way up the trail. His face 
was a fixed mask and his muscles bunched in tension. When the 
bear broke from the crevice, red-rimmed eyes blinking for swift 
focus in the sunlight, the man leapt sideways off the trail and down 
the steep slope, falling and rolling over the sharp rocks and hard 
against the trunk of a sturdy spruce. He scrambled to his feet and 
jumped for the first limb and swung his legs to the trunk and 
began climbing. ‘ 

Above him on the rail the thin-lipped one swung up the rifle 
and fired and the bullet thudded into the bear’s left shoulder and 
scraped the bone and bore back along the side under the skin. 
In a silent rush the great bear drove down the trail and the thin- 
lipped one screamed and turned to run and a great crashing fore- 
paw crushed his spine forward into his breastbone and raked 
tearing down through the muscles of his back. The big jaws 
closed on the already lifeless body and shook it and flung it 


twent t away. P 
pre Aeri the trunk, the man peered through the thick 
branches of the spruce. Below him the great bear quartered the 
ground like a huge dog on a hunt, moving with a silent flowing 
deadliness, raising its head often to test the wind. It up 
slightly, favouring its left foreleg, and the recurrent poipoi t 4 
flesh wound in the shoulder swelled the steady rage within an 
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brightened the reddened rims of its eyes. It worked back along the 
trail near the valley floor and looked across at the man’s camp. 
Abruptly it swung and with steady purpose went up the trail to 
the ledge and passed along the slopeside and faded into the 
tangled growth near the head of the valley. 

Safe in his spruce, the man watched it go and disappear from 
his sight. He waited. At last he climbed to the ground and scram- 
bled up to the trail and grabbed the rifle there. Quickly he ejected 
the spent cartridge shell and pumped another cartridge into the 
firing chamber. Quickly he checked the magazine and saw it was 
almost full. Cautious and alert he slipped down and started across 
the valley. 

The packhorse and the burro grazed by the camp, quiet now 
after the brief startling from the single shot across the way. In the 
fringe of trees behind them and around the camp, nothing stirred 
except the wind whispering its endless murmuring through the 
evergreen branches. As the man approached, downwind, he stop- 
ped often to peer forward and swing his head to scan the whole 
long fringe of trees, searching with his eyes every possible cover. It 
was the drumming of the horse’s hooves as it pounded to the length 
of its picket rope and jerked round, strangling, that whirled him 
towards the sound. The great bear streaked towards him out of 
thicket shadow and he fired in the instant, instinctively, aiming 
as rapidly as he could pump the gun. The first shot bored into the 
junction of neck and right shoulder and shattered the bone there 
and the second smashed into the massive breast and ripped back 
through the lungs. The great bear drove ahead, uneven in bound- 
ing stride with a deep cough tearing its throat, and the shot struck 
through the mouth and back into the spine. The man leapt aside 
and the bear’s rush took it past and it crumpled forward to the 
ground. The man stood by the bear’s body and stared down. It 
was smaller with the life gone. 

He stood by the rectangle of notched logs for a long time. 
Quietly he turned and went to the flat stone and took the plump 
salt bags from under it and carried them over by his shelter and 
began to prepare his packs. Half an hour later he strode across 
the valley floor and the packhorse and burro followed. Un- 
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believably small in the vastness he strode out of the valley, and 
with him went a new loneliness and a sense of something lost. 


JACK SCHAEFER: The Pioneers 


A. Reading for Meaning 
1. Who or what were the three figures that entered the valley? 
2. What impression do you get in paragraph 2 of the bear’s 
attitude to the man? 
3. Pick out any words that might support the view that it was not 
unfriendly. 
What had the man’s afternoon outing encouraged him to do? 
How does the writer convey the stealthy approach of the in- 
truders without actually describing it? 
6. What do you understand by the 3-4-5 rule in making a right- 
angle? 
What is meant by the expression hatchet faced? Can you think 
of an expression that gives exactly the opposite impression? 
8. Does the expression the thin lipped gash of a mouth suggest 
what sort of character he might have? 
9. How would you describe eyes that are burnt out? 
10. What was the purpose of the two men in putting the rifle 
barrel into the fire? 
11. Examine paragraph 5 again carefully. In what way had the man 
been cautious and cunning? 
12. In your own words make clear what is meant by each of the 
following expressions as used in the passage: 
raised its head to test the wind 
quartered the ground 
favoured its left leg 
instinctive reactions 


we 


BS! 


B. Interpretation and Discussion 
1. What idea suddenly occurred to the man which made the living 


colour suddenly come back into his face? 
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2. Imagine you are the man, and in your own words give the in- 
formation you gave to the thin man which caused him to 
hurry off across the valley. | 

3. Suggest why the scent of the thin man’s body was familiar 
yet unfamiliar to the bear. 

4. Choose one of the following reasons which might account for 
the bear’s killing the thin man, and explain your choice: 

it was angry, attacked, hungry, frightened, surprised, be- 
wildered. 

5. Do you think the writer gains anything by not giving the men 
names? 

6. Explain in a few sentences why the prospector left with a sense 
of something lost. 


C. Looking at Words 


1. The word crevice appears several times in the extract at the 
beginning of this chapter, and there means a deep crack— 
almost a cave in the rock. Below is a list of various types of 
crack in the earth’s surface. Starting with the smallest, arrange 
them in order of size, then use each in a sentence which illus- 
trates its exact meaning: 

canyon fissure gorge crevasse valley gulley 
2. Find the best opposite for each of the following: 

borrow cautious temporary interior 

modern success generosity reveal 

3, Find a suitable synonym for each of these words: 

abandon habitual enthusiasm vague 
pensive languid generosity wary 

4. Use each of the words in Exercise 3 above in a separate well 
constructed sentence. 

5. Using dictionaries if necessary, say what sort of: 

-IST is a taxidermist, an analyst, a chiropodist, a flautist, 
a somnambulist, a dramatist, an egoist, a jurist. 

-AGE is a peerage, a beverage, bondage, a hostage, a heritage, 
homage, rampage, steerage, dressage, plumage. 

6. Choose the correct word from the pair in brackets in the 
following sentences: 
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The town (council counsel) meets on Mondays. 
The ship was in (imminent eminent) danger of capsizing. 
Did you enjoy the (practice practise) today? 
The (current currant) was too strong for swimming. 
The (course coarse) for the cross-country was too long. 
The cliffs rose (shear sheer) out of the sea. 
The thunder rolled and the (lightening lightning) flashed. 
His weak shot trickled slowly (passed past) the post. 

7. Invent sentences to illustrate the correct use of the words you 


rejected from the brackets in the previous exercise. 


D. Punctuation: The Apostrophe in Possession 
Notice the use of the apostrophe in the following: 

the boy’s hat the dog’s dinner 

the boys’ hats the dogs’ dinner 
If the apostrophe comes after the s, what does it tell us about the 
owner in each case above? 

The use of the apostrophe to s 
use of of: the hat of the boy the dinner of the dogs 

If you have difficulty in knowing where to place the apostrophe, 
learn the following method, and it will soon become automatic: 
(a) Always place it on the owner of the thing. 
(b) Think of the clumsy form: the dinner of the dog. 
(c) Add an apostrophe after the last word: ‘dog’ 
(d) Then add an s: dog’s of 
(e) If the last word already ends in an s to show that it is plural, 

just add an apostrophe: dogs’ 

EXAMPLES: the desk of the teacher; 
the teacher’s desk. 
the wages of the porters; porters; por 
the porters’ wages. 
Some words in the singular already have two s$ sounds: Jesus, 
Francis. In such cases, the apostrophe is added with an s: Jesus's, 
Francis’s, Some people leave out the final s. 
Notice: Some words change their form completely to form their 
plural: man, men; OX, OXen; woman, women, 
The first rule still applies: men’s, oxen’s, women s. 


how possession avoids the clumsy 


teacher’; teacher’s; 


ters’; 
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REMEMBER: Pronouns do not have an apostrophe if they are 
possessive: 


We all have cars. Ours is old, yours is older than hers, but not as 
ancient as theirs which is on its last legs. 

1. Change the following into the possessive form using the 
apostrophe: 


the heat of the fire the room of the mistresses 
the home of the cats the house of Jones 
the handbag of the lady the lids of the boxes 
the knitting-group of the the rays of the sun 
ladies the cunning of the fox 
the art of the instructress 
2. Punctuate the following passage carefully, using apostrophes, 
commas and three full stops: 


When I emptied the boys pockets I came across string 
buttons a broken penknife biscuit crumbs and the remains of 
his brothers mars bar a boy who hasnt had to scrape the 
mangled mass of glutinous muck from the linings of his 
pockets after they have been flattened by the wringers wet 
surfaces on washing day cant be expected to understand his 
mothers dismay if shes forgotten to perform this important 
task boys pockets should be sewn up 


E. Understanding English: Collective and Abstract Nouns 


If necessary, look over the earlier work on common nouns in 
Chapter 3. Now study the following lists of nouns: 


Everest Sargeant Ajax Bluebell Bill Jones 
mountain conductor destroyer cow spectator 
range orchestra fleet herd crowd 


What sort of a noun is the first one in each list? How did you 
recognize it? 

The second word in each group names one particular thing or 
person that is CONCRETE — you can see and touch it. What sort 
of noun is this? 

In what way is the third noun in each group different? 
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A noun which names a number of things of the same type, 
treating them all as one group, is called a COLLECTIVE NOUN. 

1. What is the collective noun for each of the following groups? 
a collection of bees, partridges, merchant ships under escort, 
stars, small islands, company directors, teachers, natives 
from the same area, Scots with the same surname. 

2. What particular common noun is associated with each of these 

collective nouns? 
string quartet components gaggle suit 
anthology battery suite sheaf 
So far we have considered only concrete nouns. Now look 
at the sentences below, and notice the nouns printed in italics: 
Haggerty, the full-back, was the only player in the team who 
showed skill. His ability brought admiration from the crowd 
who had sufficient knowledge of the game to show their 
respect. 
These nouns cannot 
a material can. They are not C 
ABSTRACT. Nouns which name 
of being are called ABSTRACT NOUNS. 

3. What quality is possessed by a person who is: 
kind selfish clever intelligent cautious 
lazy eager loyal able apt 

4. What feeling or emotion is felt by a person who is: 
angry proud resigned contented lonely 
sad dejected determined afraid tired 

5. Form abstract nouns from the following: 
slave proud grow satisfy see 
fool defy empty agree hero 


be seen or touched in the same way that 
oncrete. They are said to be 
feelings or qualities or states 


F. Composition 
to take shelter in an abandoned 


Imagine you have been forced ; na r 
mill, a derelict factory or cave- Describe a terrifying experience 
you had there. Try to avoid bringing people into it. Remember 

that the atmosphere of the place and your feelings tell the story 


for you. 
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G. Friendly Letters 


The envelope, as you can see from the assortment on the opposite 
page, is an important part of the letter. It should not only look 
well but also convey exact and helpful information. Now look 
at the letter itself. Notice particularly the setting out and the 
punctuation of the address, the greeting and the ending. 


The Millstone, 
194 Cross Grain Street, 
Mulcaster, 
Suffolk. 
24 June 19—. 
Dear Jean, 

I hope you are well. I have been very ill. After I came out of 
hospital I went to Bude. When I got back I had a new bike. The 
second day out, I had a terrible time. I got lost. It was nearly 
midnight when they found me. Last week our class went on a 
visit to a factory. It was all right. 

Yours sincerely, 
David 
Points to watch: 
The address is sloped, and each line has a comma at the end until 
you reach the town. There is no need for inverted commas 
round the name of the house. Why is it helpful to have the 
number as well as the name? 
The greeting starts on a new line and has the line to itself. 
The message starts on a new line, slightly inset. 
The ending is normally Yours sincerely to a friend. Yours truly 
and Yours faithfully belong to business letters. Note the 
capital letter and a comma. 


SPELLING: Note and learn the spelling of: 
truly affectionately sincerely 
(a) Discuss the contents of the letter given above. Is it interesting? 
(b) Rewrite it, enlarging it and making the matter-of-fact informa- 
tion come to life, so that it makes really interesting reading. 
(c) Write a letter to a pen pal in Australia or Africa, describing 
how you celebrated November Sth or Half Term. 
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pu D, 
„Greengage Pown, 
TONBRIDGES a 
Mr I. Cantell, Kent 
The Hovel 

Greengage Down 


TONBRIDGE = pent 


Oz 


yell 1 ows 
Mr: I. Cantal, w Coert y 
© 22,Greengage Down ye Gr wor of 
Tonbridge ol ii 


iz © = 


Mr I Cantell Mr. T. Cantebl, 
"THE HOVEL” The Hovel, 
22,GREENGAGE DOWN, 22 Greengage Down, 
TONBRIDGE TONBRIDGE 
KENT 


Criticize the layout of the above envelopes: 
Which is neatest ? 
Which is most nearly correct? 
Which is least helpful to the postman? 
Which is most helpful to the postman? 
Draw up a brief list of rules for addressing an envelope. 
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H. Spelling 
Notice what happens to the spelling when you add to certain words 
ending in -y: 
beauty busy happy lonely lady 
beautiful business happiness loneliness ladies 
Suggest a rule which could act as a guide for the above. Can 
you spot any difference in the next group, which might account for 
their not following the pattern of the first? 
play destroy donkey chimney annoy 
played destroyed donkeys chimneys annoying 
When adding to a word ending in -y, change the -y to -i 1F the 
letter before the -y is a consonant. 
Learn the rule and try to find five more words belonging to 
each group. 


I. Joining Sentences 


1. Join the following groups of sentences with the aid of the 
conjunctions given in brackets after each: 

Your behaviour has been stupid. It has not been disastrous. 
You have harmed no one but yourself. (because, although) 
You own up. You must not expect to go unpunished. In- 
nocent people suffer for your silly behaviour. (lest, unless) 
We cannot start the game. The referee decides. The pitches 
are fit for play. (until, whether) 

2. Rearrange the following, without altering the punctuation or 

wording in any way, so that it makes good sense: 

But the powerful paws smashed the barrel and ripped the 
flesh off 
its massive paws now leaden in death. 
He ducked under the flailing paws. 
his arm from elbow to wrist. 
But he wasn’t the sort to die easily. 
and left-handed stabbed the beast to the heart. 
Most men would have died of shock. 
Ransome flung up the rifle to guard his face. 
It stood a moment before collapsing. 
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3. Rewrite these sentences so that they read as the writer intended 
them to: 

A cottage stood by the river which was occupied by the 
keeper. 
There is an old stable by the kitchen now used as a pig-sty. 
Every night when the moon was full the airmen obtained 
photographs flying over enemy territory. 
Large numbers of birds congregated on the lighthouse driven 
over the sea by gale-force winds. 
Climbing to the top of the tree, the bull gave me some 
anxious moments but the immediate danger was passed. 


9 
A Visit to Grandpa’s 


IN THEMIDDLE of the night I woke from a dream full of whips and 
lariats as long as serpents, and runaway coaches on mountain 
passes, and wide, windy gallops over cactus fields, and I heard the 
old man in the next room crying, ‘Gee-up!’ and ‘Whoa!’ and 
trotting his tongue on the roof of his mouth. 

It was the first time I had stayed in grandpa’s house. The floor- 
boards had squeaked like mice as I climbed into bed, and the 
mice between the walls had creaked like wood as though another 
visitor was walking on them. It was a mild summer night, but the 
curtains had flapped and branches beaten against the window. I 
had pulled the sheets over my head, and soon was roaring and 
riding in a book. 

‘Whoa there, my beauties!’ cried grandpa. His voice sounded 
very young and loud, and his tongue had powerful hooves, and he 
made his bedroom into a great meadow. I thought I would see if he 
was ill, or had set his bedclothes on fire, for my mother had said 
that he lit his pipe under the blankets, and had warned me to run to 
his help if I smelt smoke in the night. I went on tiptoe through 
the darkness to his bedroom door, brushing against the furniture 
and upsetting a candlestick with a thump. When I saw there was a 
light in the room I felt frightened, and as I opened the door I heard 
grandpa shout, ‘Gee-up!’ as loudly as a bull with a megaphone. 

He was sitting up in bed and rocking from side to side as though 
the bed were on a rough road; the knotted edges of the counter- 
pane were his reins; his invisible horses stood in a shadow beyond 
the bedside candle. Over the white flannel nightshirt he was wear- 
ing a red waistcoat with walnut-sized brass buttons. The over-filled 
bowl of his pipe smouldered among his whiskers like a little, 
burning haystack on a stick. At the sight of me, his hands dropped 
from the reins and lay blue and quiet, the bed stopped still on the 
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level road, he muffled his tongue into silence, and the horse drew 
softly up. 

‘Is there anything the matter, grandpa?’ I asked, though the 
clothes were not on fire. His face in the candlelight looked like 
aragged quilt pinned upright on the black air and patched all over 
with goat-beards. 

He stared at me mildly. Then he blew down his pipe, scattering 
the sparks and making a high, wet dog-whistle of the stem, and 
shouted: ‘Ask no questions.’ 

After a pause, he said slyly: ‘Do you ever have nightmares, boy?” 

I said: ‘No.’ 

‘Oh, yes, you do,’ he said. 

I said I was woken by a voice that was shouting to horses. 

‘What did I tell you?’ he said. “You eat too much. Who ever 
heard of horses in a bedroom?” 

He fumbled under his pillow, brought out a small, tinkling 
bag, and carefully untied its strings. He put a sovereign in my 
hand and said: ‘Buy a cake.’ J thanked him and wished him good 


night. 
As I closed my 
gaily, ‘Gee-up! gee-up! and the rockin 
DYLAN THOMAS: Portrait of the Artist as a Young Dog 


bedroom door, Iheard his voice crying loudly and 
g of the travelling bed. 


A. Reading for Meaning 

1. What was the boy dreaming about 
from the passage. 

. What is the link between 
waking? 

. Why should grandpa 

mouth? 

What sort of weather was it that night? 

For what reason did the boy pull the sheets over his head? 

What does the author mean by, I was soon roaring and riding 


in a book? 
Did grandpa suddenly stop riding wh 
reasons for your answer. 

How did grandpa make his 


himself? Give evidence 


his dream and what he heard on 


N 


be trotting his tongue on the roof of his 


w 


oN 


en the boy entered? Give 


ba! 


bedroom into a great meadow? 


pa 
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9. What does his shouting as loudly as a bull with a megaphone 
tell you exactly about the noise, apart from the fact that it was 
loud? Why did it sound very young? 

10. What are the knotted edges of the counterpane? 

11. Can you suggest why he should wear a red waistcoat in bed? 

12. Say whether you think the simile comparing his pipe to a 

little, burning hayrick on a stick is a good, interesting way 
of saying what it was like. 

13. What does the writer mean when he says grandpa was making 

a high, wet dog-whistle of the stem? 


B. Interpretation and Discussion 


— 


. What sort of a man was grandpa to look at? 

2. Was he awake all the time? If you decide not, when did he wake 
up? Give reasons for your answer. 

. Say in your own words what grandpa did when the boy came 
into the room. Are your words as effective as the author’s? 
4. Why should grandpa give the boy a sovereign? Does this tell 

us anything in particular about him? 

. What is unusual about the boy’s description of the room he 
slept in: the floorboards had squeaked like mice ... and the 
mice creaked like wood? What would be the more usual way of 
saying this? Does this strange way of writing add anything to 
the effect the author is trying to create? 


w 


Ur 


C. Composition 


1. Describe a visit to an old person who like grandpa lives partly 
in.a world of his own and who made a vivid impression on you. 

2. Recall one of your most vivid memories or terrifying night- 
mares and describe it as if it were happening now. 

3. My earliest memory. 


D. Understanding English—Adjectives 
Read the following conversation, paying special attention to the 
words in italics: 

‘Please, sir, I’ve lost my pen.’ 

‘Perhaps it has been handed in. What sort is it?’ 
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‘A fountain pen, sir.’ 
‘Very helpful, I must say. I have fifty fountain pens in Lost 
Property. Can’t you do any better than that? What make?’ 


‘Osmiroid . . . a black one.’ 
‘Well, there are ten others like it here. How could you tell 


your pen from another?’ 
‘Easy, sir. My pen has a cracked barrel a bit chewed at the 


end, a fine italic nib and an elastic band to hold it together. Oh, 
yes! It has two deep scratch marks on the side.’ 

‘That’s better. Then I suppose this disreputable implement of 
torture must be yours. There’s no other pen like it. Accounts for 
your spidery hand-writing and most of the dirt on your hands. 
I suggest you acquire a new one!’ 

It should be obvious that each word in italics is vitally important. 
Until the boy started to use them, it was impossible to distinguish 
his pen from all the others. The more he used, the clearer the 
picture became, and eventually this particular object is unmis- 


takable. 
Make a list of all the words in italics above, and beside them 


write down the word each one describes. What part of speech is 
described in most cases? 
Say what part of speech is being described in these cases: 
ten others anew one 
A word which gives more information about a noun or pronoun is 
called an ADJECTIVE. 
NOTICE from the following questions and an 
ent things an adjective tells us: 
What sort of bread do you want? Brown 
How many loaves? Two 


Whose is this? It is my pencil 
Which week is he coming? Next week 


1. Read the following extract from The Hobbit by J. R. Tolkien, 
then make a list of all the adjectives in it, together with the 


words they each describe: 
Deep down here by the dark water lived old Gollum. I 


don’t know where he came from, nor who he was. He was 


swers the four differ- 
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Gollum—as dark as darkness, except two big round pale eyes. 
He had a boat, and he rowed about quite quietly on the lake; 
for lake it was, wide and deep and deadly cold. He paddled 
it with large feet dangling over the side, but never a ripple 
did he make. Not he. He was looking out of his pale lamp- 
like eyes for blind fish, which he grabbed with his long 
fingers as quick as thinking. He liked meat too. Goblin he 
thought good, when he could get it; but he took care they 
never found out. 

Rewrite paragraph 4 of the passage which started this chapter, 

omitting all the adjectives, then discuss what effect this has on 

the passage. 


. REMEMBER a word is an adjective only when it is describing a 


noun or pronoun. Say whether the words in italics in the follow- 
ing sentences is an adjective, a noun, a verb or a pronoun and 
give a reason for your answer in each case: 

He peeled his orange with a knife. 

It left a faint orange stain on the blade. 

I wasn’t sure which path to take. 

I had the choice of three, but couldn’t decide which to choose. 

It was my own pen that I found on the playground. 

You are lucky; I don’t own one. 

I always use the back door. 

It is difficult to back round a corner. 

My back is broad and strong. 

If the mine were mine I would mine it. 


Words at Work 


Each of the following prefixes may be added to a word to form 
its opposite: un- in- im- il- anti- dis- 
Select from the above prefixes the correct one to form the 
opposite of these words: 
frequent popular social legal agreeable patient. 
Now form the opposite of the following words by adding the 
appropriate prefix: 
contented happy decision intended septic calculable 
mature - loyal moral possible legible probable 
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3. Give the verb which corresponds to the following adjectives: 
active critical broad decisive practical 
large offensive peaceful rich abundant 
4. Form an adjective from each of these nouns: 
breadth woe energy reliance extension 
circle hope origin palace influence 
5. Notice carefully the position of the word only in italics in each 
of the following sentences and show how the meaning of the 
sentence changes according to the placing of this word: 
Only our local supermarket sells kippers on Saturday. 
Our only local supermarket sells kippers on Saturday. 
Our local supermarket only sells kippers on Saturday. 
Our local supermarket sells only kippers on Saturday. 
Our local supermarket sells kippers on Saturday only. 


F. Reading for Pleasure 
THE EAGLE 


They have him in a cage 

And little children run 

To offer him well-meant bits of bun, 

And very common people say, ‘My word! 

Ain’t he a ’orrible bird!’ 

And the smart, ‘How absurd! 

Poor captive, draggled, downcast lord of the air!’ 


Steadfast in his despair, 

He doth not rage; 

But with unconquerable eye, 
And soul aflame to fly, 


Considereth the sun. 
T. W. H. CROSSLAND 


FOR DISCUSSION 


In your own words, 


sented in this poem. 
How does the poet tell us by his choice in words (i) what he thinks 


of the people (ii) what he thinks of the bird? 


say what two pictures of one eagle are pre- 
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G. Saying What You Mean 


Rewrite the following passage in clear, acceptable English, 
avoiding all the slang and vague expressions: 

Yesterday some of us went to see old what’s-’is-name up in 
the old people’s place. Considering he’s about a hundred, he’s all 
there really. Quite fabulous. There was another old boy there, all 
old and nondescript somehow. Well this man had something wrong 
with his inside and when he tries to move, his hands are all over 
the place. You can’t think how sorry he made us feel, but he was 
good for a laugh so to speak and when he had to take this stuff 
he had to take for his inside he spilt it all over the shop. He didn’t 
bother at all—just laughed like anything. There it is I suppose. They 
make you feel it’s not such a rotten thing to be ancient really. But 
give me the younger generation. We may moan a lot at being 
pushed around but we don’t have anything like they have to put 
up with. 


H. More Abbreviations 


What do the following commonly used abbreviations stand for? 
AA. AD. Co. CID. COD. RIP. Y.M.CA. 
Y.H.A. Messrs O.H.M.S. Gdns D.F.C. E.P.N.S. Bart. 

Give the correct abbreviation for: 
repeat for example that is to say horse power hire pur- 
chase RoyalAutomobileClub notecarefully Trades Union 
Council United Kingdom written afterwards Commander 
of the Order of the British Empire veryloud Cash on delivery 
Send a stamped and addressed envelope General Practitioner 
Associate of the Royal Academy 


I. Punctuation 


In the following passage the printer appears to have misplaced 
most of the punctuation. Rewrite the passage, altering the punctua- 
tion but not the words except the capital letters where necessary, 
so that the passage reads as you think it was intended to: 
As was his usual custom, the farmer sat thinking, while poised 
on the prongs of a pitchfork. A bale of hay remained unloaded 
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in the kitchen. His wife sat busily peeling potatoes and fre- 
quently pausing to direct her watery eyes at the cat as she gulped 
the last mouthful of horsemeat from a dish on the floor. There 
lay sprawled under a table a large sheepdog, ticking away con- 
tentedly as it had done for over a century. A large cuckoo 
clock stood contentedly counting the eggs in a basket, and 
occasionally crooning a tune from the latest top twenty. An 
attractive young girl squatted on a stool licking her paws with 
her rough little tongue and purring like a miniature petrol- 
engine. Running smoothly on all four cylinders, a fluffy black 
kitten completed this scene of domestic peace. 


A Chance to Act: Voice and Mood 


. Practice in saying the same words in various ways to convey 


different feelings is very important if you are to get the most out 
of your part on stage. First try the following short speeches in 
the ways suggested: 
‘The car is waiting outside.’ 

Pleasant, informative. Impatient. Annoyed. Sinister. 


‘And what did you find?” 
Curious. Bored. Frightened. Angry, knowing the answer. 


“Yes, who is it? 
Patient. Anxious. Impatient. Sweet. Business-like. 


Uninterested. 


. You will find it difficult to make all the difference you require 


by concentrating on the tone of your voice alone. Much more 
convincing is the carefully placed pause and its length. (Speech 
punctuation!) Read the next passage at least twice, then try 
to bring the tension of the situation alive. Concentrate on varia- 


tion of speed and the pitch of your voice: 
You are alone in the house, on a dark night. The wind has 


been playing tricks. A door bangs. A branch keeps tapping 
and scratching on the window panes. The telephone rings. 
You ignore it—as far as one can ignore it. It rings again. 
You go out into the hall, nervously pick up the receiver and 


say: 
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‘61917 Hallo! Yes, yes ... Speaking. What is it? Who 
are you? What do you want? Twelve o’clock midnight! 
Why? I don’t know what you’re talking about. Just a minute. 
.. . I can’t hear you. What...?...He’s rung off. What am I 
to do? Five to twelve now. Police, that’s it. It’s the only 
thing. Dial 999. ... Oh, hurry up! Exchange, exchange! ... 
Dead. The line’s dead. Must have been cut. (A noise outside) 
Who’s that? Who’s there? Keep out or I’ll....’ 

(Mother and father enter). 


10 
Shrove Tuesday 


SHROVE TUESDAY IS the day before Ash Wednesday, the day on 
which Lent begins. As the beginning of Lent depends upon the date 
of Easter, and Easter is a movable feast depending upon the Pas- 
chal moon, the date varies from year to year. Lent can begin as 
early as February the fourth, or as late as March the tenth, but as 
most of the dates on which it can start are in February, it seems 
best to consider Shrove Tuesday and Ash Wednesday as Feb- 
ruary customs. 

The name, Shrove Tuesday, came from the custom of all 
Christian people able to do so going to confession on the day before 
Lent began. Having duly confessed their sins and failings, they were 
absolved, or shriven, by the priests. Then, having prepared them- 
selves for the solemn weeks which were coming, men and women 
set out to enjoy one last day of merriment before the long fast 
began. 

It was natural that feasting should play a large part in the 
celebrations, for once Shrove Tuesday was over, meals would be 
very austere for good church people. By the most devout, meat 
would be tasted for the last time until Easter Day. Even those who 
kept the Lenten fast less strictly would probably only eat it on 
Sundays, so large joints of meat were set on the table for the 
Shrovetide meals. A special dish for the day was a kind of cake, 
made from flour and eggs and fried in a pan—in fact, a pancake, 
the eating of which is almost the only Shrovetide custom which is 
still in existence today. The practice of eating pancakes is thought 
to have been derived from old Druidical rites which somehow 
survived the advent of Christianity and was for some reason tacked 
on the celebrations of Shrove Tuesday. There was, in the 
county of Nottinghamshire, a tradition which set out to explain 
how the connection came about. It began, says the story, in the 
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days when the Danes invaded England, and over-ran the country, 
burning and pillaging and killing as they went. A large force of 
them came to a village near Sherwood Forest, and the Saxon men, 
knowing that they had no hope of resisting the invaders and 
were certain to be massacred if they stayed, fled into the forest. 
They left their children and womenfolk behind, in the hope that 
even the cruel Danes would not take such helpless and innocent 
lives. 

Their hope was justified. The Danes took possession of the 
village, but they spared the women and children, though they 
made slaves of them, forcing them to cook and clean for them 
and do all kinds of menial tasks. But the women were rebellious 
against such slavery, and after a while they made a plan. Each 
woman undertook, on an agreed day, to kill her master, and Ash 
Wednesday, the first day of Lent, was the day chosen for the grim 
deed. Until the day came, all the women were to remain submissive, 
and no talking or whispering together was to be allowed, lest 
the Danes should suspect that some scheme against them was in 
hand. But in order to make sure that no one repented of her 
promise, it was arranged that on the day before Ash Wednesday 
each woman should make a pancake for the meal she served up 
for her houschold—a kind of pledge that she would keep her word. 
All the conspirators faithfully fulfilled the vow, their Danish 
masters were killed, and the fugitives in the forest were able to 
return to their homes. In commemoration of the event, pancakes 
were always served and eaten on Shrove Tuesday in that particular 
part of the country, and gradually the custom spread throughout 
the land. 

Whether the story is true or not, it is interesting to know that 
a massacre of the Danes near Sherwood Forest did once take place 
on an Ash Wednesday, if old English historians are to be believed. 

Although as a nation we take very little notice now of Shrove 
Tuesday, our ancestors regarded it very differently. To begin with, 
it was a holiday for all apprentices and schoolboys, and for most 
workpeople as well. In addition to all the feasting that went on, 
there was cock-fighting, and bear and bull baiting, and the crowds 
of holiday-makers rioted in the streets, banging upon doors, 
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breaking window shutters, and generally making nuisances of 
themselves to soberer citizens. In some places children would go 
from door to door, begging for sweetmeats and other dainties. 

Perhaps the most famous Shrove Tuesday custom, and one that 
is still carried on today, is the Pancake Tossing of Westminster 
School. On Shrove Tuesday, the school cook comes into the great 
hall carrying a frying pan in which a large pancake is sizzling. 
He tosses the pancake into the crowd of boys, all of whom scramble 
to try to obtain a piece of it. The boy who manages to secure the 
biggest bit is rewarded with a guinea. This small ceremony, to- 
gether with the general eating of pancakes on the day, is the last 
survival of all the feasting and rioting and merrymaking that once 
took place in England on Shrove Tuesday. 


CHRISTINE CHAUNDLER: A Year Book of Customs 


A. Reading for Meaning 

1. Explain why Shrove Tuesday is not always on the same date. 

2. What practice gave Shrove Tuesday its name? 

3. Why was it a feast day? 

4. What was the maximum number of days upon which meat 
would be eaten between Shrove Tuesday and Easter Day? 

5. Which statement in the passage suggests that the practice of 
eating pancakes at this season was probably not of Christian 
origin? 

6. What was the purpose of baking and serving pancakes by the 
village women of Sherwood? 

7. Is there any evidence that the story related here is true? Give 


a reason for your answer. 
8. Find two words in paragraph 2 which both mean freed from 


guilt and sin. 
9. Track down in the passage words that fit the following de- 
finitions: 
Para 3: harsh, severely simple 
sincerely religious 
taken its origin from 
solemn or religious observances 
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the arrival, first appearance of 
a custom or belief handed down 
seizing by plunder or sacking 

Para 4: servile, mean, of small importance 
readily accepting authority 
a promise, or token of some future action 
those who flee from an enemy or the law 
preserving the memory by celebrating 


B. Interpretation and Discussion 


1. Which is the most famous landmark in Britain supposedly 
connected with the Druids? 
2. What other customs not mentioned here are connected with 
Pancake Day? 
. What traditional custom is connected with each of the following 
and what was its origin? 
St Agnes’ Eve St David’s Day Lady Day 
Maundy Thursday Oak Apple Day Hallowe’en 
. What is the difference between a legend and a custom? Give 


Ww 


A 


two examples of well known English legends. 


C. Library Research 


1. Find and write up a good recipe for making pancakes. 
2. What special festival or season are the following foods and 
drinks associated with and what is the origin of the custom? 

Turkey (in England) Turkey (in America) Wassail Hot 
Cross Buns Painted Eggs Simnel Cakes Leeks Goose- 
berryPie TheDunmowFlitch GingerbreadMen Oysters 
Crack-nuts Goose Apples Turnips 

3. Prepare a short talk on one of the following: 
St George The Union Jack King Arthur’ssword Excali- 
bur KingCanute StFrancis St Crispin’s Day 

4. Prepare short notes on each of these legendary figures: 
Jason Odysseus Ulysses Hercules Samson 
Midas Orpheus Prometheus Perseus Charon 

5. Find out how: Odin, Thor, Balder have influenced our lives. 
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D. Understanding English: Adverbs 
Notice how the exact choice of VERBS in the passage below makes 
each action vivid and definite: 

Carter wormed his way through the dense undergrowth until 
he broke into a clearing. There, he hovered, brushed the sweat 
from his eyes, and stiffened. To his right a twig cracked in the 
bush. Without thinking, he /aunched himself like a cat, his 
spear flashed, struck and quivered as it met solid flesh. For a 
moment the slender saplings thrashed as if they were alive, and 
then twitched and were still. Carter peered into the flattened 
grasses and observed the huge boar stretched and still. Suddenly 
his knees buckled and he collapsed, exhausted. 

Frequently, however, we can give additional vividness and pre- 
cision to the verb by the addition of a helping word. Consider the 
words in italics in the sentences which follow: 

Suddenly he stopped in his tracks. 

The blow fell agonizingly on the child’s cold fingers. 

She gazed mournfully at the spectacle. 

Briskly, the salesman strode up the path to the door. 
Suddenly, agonizingly, mournfully, briskly, rarely, all add meaning 
to the verbs. 

A word which tells us something more definite about a verb is 
called an ADVERB. 

What do you notice about the endings of the adverbs given 
above? Most, but by no means all, adverbs end in -/y. They are 
formed by adding the suffix -7y to the adjective: 

true—truly sincere—sincerely 

happy—happily sad—sadly 
NOTICE from the groups of adverbs printed below what they can 
tell us about the verb: 

How? quickly stupidly strangely remorsefully well 

badly painfully (adverbs of manner) 

Where? Under inside close away here there aloft 

everywhere below (adverbs of place) 

When? today soon yesterday never just always often 

seldom then now (adverbs of time) 
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. Rewrite the passage which started this section on adverbs, 


adding a suitable adverb to each of the verbs. Underline your 
adverbs and say what each tells us about the verb. 


. Pick out the adverbs in the following sentences: 


Tomorrow I shall certainly go away and not come back. 

I was utterly exhausted then. 

Joe was badly injured but recovered well. 

I searched diligently both high and low but success always 
eluded me and I eventually had to admit to failure. 


. Pair off each verb below with the most suitable adverb, using 
each once only: 
agree creditably 
disagree cautiously 
creep precariously 
judge unanimously 
perform stealthily 
climb fairly 
hang violently 


. Make the following sentences more vivid by inserting more 


exact verbs and adding adverbs where you feel they will help: 
The boy went out of the detention room where he had been 
kept for two hours. 
The birthday boy took the string off his parcels. 
The burglar alarm went off in the night. 
The fish swam away when released from the keepnet. 


. Study the following example of vocabulary building through 


parts of speech. Notice how each word develops from the verb. 
When you understand the pattern, complete the table: 


VERB NOUN ADJECTIVE ADVERB 
to decide decision decisive decisively 
to criticize criticism critical critically 
to anger 


to continue 
to disagree 
to widen 

to conclude 
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E. Paragraphing and Composition 

You have practised sorting out sentences which present information 
in a muddled order, and linking them closely together so that 
they form a well-knit paragraph concerned with one topic only. 
In the same way that a sentence is a group of words arranged in 
the best order to express a complete thought, a paragraph is a 
group of sentences expressing a closely connected series of 
thoughts. 


1. The passage which follows was written as three paragraphs. 
Decide where each paragraph should end, and give each a title 
which sums up the topic of each paragraph. 


He was to work first of all as a trapper, and all he had to 
do was to stay by a wooden door that closed one of the galler- 
ies, to open it for any traffic that might want to pass, and 
close it after it had gone through. It was not an exciting task, 
but someone had to do it, for on the correct opening and 
shutting of the trap-door depended the primitive ventilation 
system of the pit. But it was a lonely job. He had to sit by 
himself, with no light except the faint gleam of his pit-lamp, 
for long silent hours when the traffic was slack; and sitting 
there, he had strange fancies. Sometimes he thought he saw 
figures coming towards him out of the darkness, and he had 
to take up his lamp and shine it into the shadows to re- 
assure himself that there was nothing there. All the features 
of this new strange world impressed themselves upon him—the 
uneven slope of the wagon-way, the pools of muddy water 
between the short sleepers, the black and brilliant sides of 
the seam. His first day seemed endless. When he felt that 
half of the shift was over, he ate his bait and drank some of 
the cold tea his mother had put into his pit bottle; but when he 
asked the time he found that only a quarter of the shift had 
passed. By the time he came to the end of his first day he was 
aching with hunger, and as he stepped out of the cage the 
upper world seemed something he had not seen for a year. 


FREDERICK GRICE: The Bonny Pit Laddie 
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2. Paragraph writing on one topic: Using one of the following as 
the main topic sentence, develop a paragraph of about twelve 
to fifteen lines. Make sure that all your sentences are linked and 
focus on the topic: 

The room was in the most heartrending disorder. 

I shall never forget the day I first swam a length! 

Ants at work are fascinating to watch. 

As The Crock launched into his well known war memories, 
the class grew restless. 

The river was now reaching danger level. 


F. Vocabulary Building 


If you know what the basic meaning or root of a word is in its 
original language, it can help you to work out the meanings of 
many words that have developed from it and passed into English. 
Those who learn Latin or French have a great advantage here. 
Dico (Latin—I speak) gives us: diction dictionary dictate 
dictaphone dictation dictator dictum 
Manus (Latin) main (French) gives us: manual manipulate 
manufacture manacle manage maintain maintenance 


1. Use a dictionary to build as long a list as you can of words all 
stemming from each of the following: 
pedes (Latin—a foot) caput (Latin—head) 
video (Latin—I see) porto (Latin—I carry) 
2. Collect as many words as you can stemming from each of the 
following: 
act cent know class able please 


G. Spelling 


You have seen that an adverb is mainly formed by adding -ly 
to an adjective. Notice these three spelling changes you will have 
to make in the process: 
When the adjective ends in -y, change the -y to -i before adding 
-ly:dry drily heavy heavily 
When the adjective ends in -able or -ible, drop the final -e and 
add -y by itself: agreeable agreeably incredible incredibly 
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When the adjective ends in -e, drop the -e before adding -/y: 
true truly due duly whole wholly 
Form adverbs from the following words and learn their spelling: 


noticeable gay peaceful full 
legible heady capable sly 
hopeful anxious grateful lucky 


H. Composition—Letter Writing 
Write one of the following letters, setting it out properly and 


paying careful attention to punctuation: 
To your uncle, telling him, among other things, of a recent 


visit to a Roman Camp. 
To a pen-friend, describing one of the interesting seasonal 


customs of your district or school. 


I. A Poem for acting or reading aloud: 
THE THINGUMMYJIG 
Old Noah, he built a farmhouse 


NARRATOR: 
NOAH: Of timber stout and good. 
NARRATOR: And Shem, he cut the trees down 
And Japhet planed the wood. 
And Ham, he hammered the nails home 
as hard as ever he could 
NOAH: I planted roses round the doah 
and there we lived, with Mrs Noah 
__ in the days before the flood. 
NARRATOR: And in the porch Noah kept his boots 
NOAH: And a handy hoe 
SHEM: And some cabbage shoots 
JAPHET: And a rake 
MRS NOAH: And an old cloth cap. 
JAPHET: And a hurricane lamp 
NOAH: And a wheelbarrow wheel 


SHEM: A milking stool 
HAM: And a sack of meal 
MRS NOAH: And a Thingummyjig to tap. 
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THINGUMMYJIG: 


NARRATOR: 
HAM: 
SHEM: 
NOAH: 


THINGUMMYJIG: 


NARRATOR: 


NOAH: 


THINGUMMYJIG: 


NARRATOR: 
HAM: 
NARRATOR: 
SHEM: 
NARRATOR: 
JAPHET: 


NOAH: 
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With a rap-ti-tap, and tap-ti-rap 
and a rap ti-tappetty tap: 
Then all the Noahs would shout 
Hurray! 
It’s going to be fine all day today! 
With a tap ti-tappetty rap: 
Or else the Noahs would fume and fret: 
It points to rain 
Oh, it’s going to be wet 
Aye, rain it will till the sun do set. 
With a RAP-ti-TAPPETTY RAP-ti-TAP 
And a TAP-ti-DRIPPETT Y-TAP 
But most of the days were fine and dry, 
and most of the days were warm, 
until—it happened one July— 
Old Noah he cried: 
Why, a glass be high .. . 
but Thingummyjig says ... 
Storm. 
The winds will shriek, and the clouds will fly 
and the forest trees will snap: 
and the rains will drum, and the flood will 
come 
to wash the world off the map: 
With RAP ti-TAPPETTY, TAP-ti-RAP 
and a DRIPPETY-tippety TAP! 
Said Ham: 
But, father, the glass is high. 
Said Shem: 
But the sky seems . . . dark. 
Said Japhet: 
The sun looks dim in the sky 
and listen... 
The jackals bark! 
See this wet, and see this dry: 
The air is as still as a candle. Why— 
What’s up with the Weather Clerk? 


NARRATOR: 


NOAH: 


NARRATOR: 


NOAH: 


THINGUMMYJIG: 
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And they rapped and tapped on the 
Thingummyjig 
but the needle stuck to the mark. 
And Noah, he said to his sons, said he: 
Aye; Flood be coming, it seems to me. 
Flood be coming. Now, sharp, my lads: 
Bring me a hammer, a saw, an axe— 
We'd best be building an Ark! 
The Noahs, they worked with all their might, 
and worked with all their main. 
They built it tall, and they caulked it tight— 
and the rain began to rain! 
And Noah, he said to his sons, he said: 
Aye, clouds be gathering overhead: 
Bring the animals, two by two, 
the tiger, the gnu and the kangaroo, 
the lion, the lamb, and the lark, 
Pack them in with the greatest care— 
the hippo, the hen, and the polar bear, 
There’s no room to spare in the Ark! 
Stow them in, both small and big, 
the panther, the pony, the Tamworth pig, 
For the waves begin to slap— 
And don’t forget the Thingummyjig, 
The Thingummyjig, to tap! 
With a DRIP ti-drippetty, Drip-ti Drip 
and a SLOP-ti sloppetty Slap! 
The farm was drowned with its roots and crops 
and it rained and rained and rained and rained 
and it rained and rained and rained. 
Pit-pat, pit-pat, pit-purdy-pitty-pat, 
pit-pat, pit-pat, pit-purdy-pitty-pat, 
Drip! 
pat-pit, pat-pit, pat-pitty-purdy-pit, 
Drip! 
drip-drop, drip-drop, drip-purdy-patty-pit, 
Drup! 
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Oh, father, it’s rained for thirty days. 
It never will clear up! 
Let’s all go aft to the Thingummyjig 
and tap the glass again! 
But tap it hard 
or tap it soft 
Tap it seldom 
or tap it oft 
The Thingummyjig was set 
at 
Horribly, horribly, horribly, horribly, 
horribly, horribly wet. 
And it rained and rained and rained and 
rained 
in drops both small and big 
till, on the nine-and-thirtieth day ... 
Oh! LOOK at the Thingummyjig! 
It says... 
Set Fair! 
Well, I declare! 
La! Lawks-a-mussy me! 
Oh, what a fib! It’s raining still 
As hard as hard can be. 
So Noah, he threw the Thingummyjig 
fathoms deep in the sea! 
With a Rap-ti-guggle, ti-glug ti-glug 
I’m glugging the tluth, I be! 
The very next day the clouds all cleared, 
The waters sank, and the land appeared 
and a rainbow in the sky. 
And the animals hurried to jump ashoah 
as soon as the land was dry 
with a 
Thank you. 
Thank you, Mr Noah, 
You've sayed our lives. 
Goodbye. 
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And Noah, he built a farmhouse 
of timber stout and good 
And Shem, he cut the trees down 
and Japhet planed the wood 
and Ham, he hammered the nails home 
as hard as ever he could. 
And they planted roses round the doah— 
but it never seemed quite as it was befoah. 
Noah hadn’t the heart to build a porch 
to store his boots and a useful torch, 
and cabbage shoots and some dried-up roots 
and twine, and his old grey cap. 
He was never quite shoah of the weather again 
and to tell you the truth it was generally rain— 
and serve him right, the sap: 
He never again had a Thingummyjig 
a Thingummyjig, to tap. 
R. C. SCRIVEN 


J. Revision Exercises 
1. Say whether the words in italics are pronouns or adjectives and 
give reasons for your answers: 
(a) Have you any matches? I must find some. 
(b) Have some more coffee. 
(c) I found this on the floor. 
(d) I wonder whose ring it is. 
(e) There are several people there; which are you talking about? 
(£) What are you doing this time? 
. Give one suitable adjective for each of the expressions in italics 
in the following: 
(a) a weak and undersized child 
(b) a journey which is long and tiring 
(c) a sailing ship halted for lack of wind 
(d) soil in which nothing will grow. 
(e) water that never moves and is stale and stinking 
(f) an accident in which someone is killed. 


N 
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(g) writing which can hardly be made out 

(h) a fight which is to end in the death of one of the fighters 

(i) a forest so dense that you cannot make a way through it 

(j) a person free from strain and anxiety 

Put the most suitable adverb into each of the following sen- 
tences and say which words each adverb modifies: 


hal 


(a) He drove so —— that no other driver could approach. 
(b) He drove so —— that no other driver would approach. 
(c) I have asked for his help so —— that I cannot ask again. 


(d) I worked so —— that I collapsed. 
(e) The balance is so —— adjusted that the slightest touch will 
register. 
. Use these words in sentences, first as adverbs then as adjectives. 
Underline the word in each sentence and PRINT the word each 
modifies or describes: 
late poorly only well 
better more fast early 
Punctuate the following passage, paying special attention to 
apostrophes: 
Dicks brothers model aircraft wasnt as good as the winners 
at last years show but it was good enough to win its owner 
a lst prize in the beginners class 


A 


pi 


6. (a) Punctuate, using the apostrophe form of the possession: 
the voice of the singer the home of my aunties 
the hat of the lady the gloves of the women 
the work of a day the tails of the kippers 
the Mess of the sergeants the folly of Mr James 
the arrival of the buses a nurse of children 


(b) Supply apostrophes where needed: 
seven simple sailors 
Simple Simons sisters 
three girls Guides subscriptions 
It isnt mine nor yours nor theirs nor even Mr Joness 
ten teachers wives sons Maths books 
. What quality does each of the following possess most? Answer 
by providing one abstract noun for each: 
(a) a boy who will not own up to his misdeeds 


N 


co 


w 
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(b) a mother of nine children who never gets ruffled 

(c) a car driver who crosses traffic lights on amber 

(d) a person who copies the work of others and claims it as his 
(e) a person who never gives up although very tired 

(f) a bus driver who never loses his temper in heavy traffic 

(g) a person who is always ready to forgive 

(h) a person who says he has been undercharged 

(i) a person who puts others before himself 

(j) a person who shows no fear when faced with a serious 


operation 


. Supply or invent a suitable collective noun for each of the 
following: 
a —— of Cardinals a —— of schoolchildren 
a —— of rooks a —— of flats 
a —— of herrings a —— of taxis 
a —— of trawlers a —— of pigs 
a —— of cyclists a —— of piglets 


Illustrate in sentences the use of each of these words as three 
different parts of speech. Underline the word in each case as 
you use it, say which part of speech it is and explain your 


answer: 
back hunger mine brick 


10, Improve on the following advertisements or notices: 


Dead Slow Children unbreakable children’s toys 
Waterproof hikers’ tents khaki boys’ shorts 

Natty Gentlemen’s Suits Urgent Typists Needed 
Try our tailoring if you want a real fit! 

Harpers—Dry cleans and Dies in 48 Hours. 


11 
Avalanche 


THE DISTANCE THAT had taken Werner and his father two hours 
to climb was covered in less than ten minutes. Everything went all 
right till suddenly there was a soft and menacing woooom! For a 
breadth of seventy yards the snow broke away and a whole layer 
pitched downwards in a cloud of dust. Altschwank shouted some- 
thing up to them but no one could understand him. Werner and 
Paolo found themselves in the path of the avalanche but fairly well 
to the side. Werner turned like lightning and shot away out of the 
danger zone. He had no time to shout to Paolo and it would have 
been no use, At the critical moment the child looked helplessly, 
saw the foaming white mass bearing down on him, heard the 
swish and roar. He could have shot away to the other side out of 
danger more easily than Werner, but in his terror he made a wrong 
movement and fell. This was the worst thing that could have 
happened. He could not get rid of his skis and sticks now. His 
shriek sounded faintly, dulled by the billowing snow. 

The whole thing happened in a twinkling. It was only a small 
avalanche on a slope that was not very steep. Everyone who was 
not paralysed with terror hurried to the spot near to where Paolo 
must lie buried. Mr Hutamiki was there first and Antti second. 
Werner struggled frantically up the slope, eager to lend a hand at 
once with the shovel that he carried in his knapsack. By the time 
Hans Altschwank got back to them, his anxious face dripping 
with sweat, they found the end of the red apron string that Paolo 
was using for an avalanche cord. It was not marked, so they did 
not know in what direction to search. Altschwank pointed with 
his stick. That was probably the place. To be on the safe side they 
hunted feverishly in both directions. 

‘Careful!’ shouted Altschwank. ‘Mind that thing doesn’t break! 
It’s not real avalanche cord and the snow’s heavy.’ 
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After about five minutes they found the place where Paolo must 
be lying. Nearly twenty yards of the red string were cleared of 
snow. Five of them worked together. Altschwank ordered the 
others to keep their distance. 

Side by side in a row they took soundings, using their sticks re- 
versed and driving them deep in the snow, taking care to keep 
them vertical. 

Suddenly Werner saw something. A small, dark point. 

‘There! There!’ he shouted. ‘I can see the point of his ski!’ 

A little later they found him. Antti was the first to feel him with 
his stick, He wasn’t deep. They began to dig him out. 

Woooommmm! sounded for the second time. 

‘Clear out, all of you!’ shouted Altschwank. 

Some more snow broke away and came sliding down in a 
crumbling mass of whiteness, sending up clouds of dusty snow. 
Werner could have got away like the others, but he caught sight of 
a small brown hand that moved in the snow. He gripped the 
fingers with his left hand, and held up his right arm with the shovel. 
‘I’m crazy,’ he thought. ‘This is the stupidest thing I could possibly 
do.’ 

He knew it was only a little avalanche. All the same he felt the 
on him like a heavy weight and pressing in on him like 
He lay in a wretched position, only 
breathing was easy. He felt that his left leg was twisted, but 
strangely enough he had no pain. Without realizing it, he still 


clung fast to Paolo’s fingers. 
He had no idea how long it lasted. He thought of all sorts of 


things—only not about Paolo, who was the reason why he had 
done it. He saw his father’s perspiring face close to him and he saw 
the soup plate he had stared at while his father told his mother 
that they were going to fetch the boys from the hut. And he saw 
his mother’s hands and her apron as she buried her face in it. He 
saw Aunt Augusta; she was busy ironing out the apron strings 
that she had lent them, so that she could still sell them. 

It was easy to breathe and yet he felt himself growing hazy. It 
was dreadful not being able to move. He didn’t think about Paolo 
at all. Silly, he thought, it isn’t white or black in front of my eyes 


snow lying 
a cramping strait-jacket. 
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but red. Red. He kept on thinking about that red colour. It was all 
very queer. 

He began to get very drowsy. But I’m not dying, he thought. 
We can’t possibly be very deep under the snow. They must get us 
soon. Though he hardly remembered Paolo, he thought ‘us’ and 
not ‘me’. We can’t be very deep, he thought again. Silly not to be 
able to shout. Silly that the snow is so heavy. 

Suddenly he felt a push. A minute later he saw light. He heard 
sounds. His head was dug out first. 

‘We’ve got him!’ someone yelled. It was Giuseppe. Werner saw 
his wet shining face close to his own, black and brown against the 
white. He tried to smile but he couldn’t. His face hurt. Some of the 
skin had come off. 

He caught sight of his father. ‘It’s all right, Dad,’ he whispered. 

“You're as pig-headed as a . . . as pig-headed . . .’ But his father 
could not finish. His voice was harsh and it trembled. 

It turned out afterwards he had only been buried for about 
seven minutes. Quite soon they had come upon the shovel pushed 
up through the snow. 

“You can thank Heaven you're alive,’ Werner’s father told him, 
‘because you did everything wrong. Except with the shovel.’ 

When Werner turned, Paolo was lying beside him in the snow. 
He did not move. Someone took off their skis for them. By the 
time Werner had dragged himself up with difficulty, sinking deep 
into the snow and gripping his teeth so as not to cry out with the 
pain in his thigh, the others were busy dealing with Paolo. Mr 
Hutamaki and Altschwank worked on him with artificial respira- 
tion. Then Hans Peter came up with a little mirror and held it in 
front of his mouth. The surface clouded over. 

‘That doesn’t tell us much,’ grumbled Altschwank. ‘Let’s hope 
he hasn’t got snow in his lungs.’ 

But the position in which they found Paolo was not too bad. 
He seemed to have remembered at the last minute what he ought 
to do. He had managed to fling away his sticks and had held his 
arms in front of his face. 

In less than ten minutes he began to breathe normally again and 
looked at his rescuers with a rather glassy eye. Unlike Werner, 
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whose forehead and chin were badly skinned, he seemed to have 
suffered little damage. But instead of being brown his face was 
grey. They rubbed his legs and arms, massaged his muscles and 
carefully tried all his joints. 

At last he began to smile. But the smile changed to a quivering 
of his whole face and the quivering gave place to weeping. First he 
cried gently, but gradually his sobs grew fiercer and more miser- 
able. Giuseppe stood up and said in a tone of mingled scorn and 
relief: 

‘This little flea will cry himself into jumping form all right.’ 

A. RUTGERS VAN DER LOEFF: Avalanche 


A. Reading for Meaning 

. Were Werner and his father going up or down the mountain? 
Which sentence tells you? 

2. Explain the expression, at the critical moment. 

3. Why did Paolo fall? 

4. Why was this the worst that could have happened? 

5. What evidence was there that this party were prepared for 

avalanches? 


6. What was the purpose of the red cord? 
7. Paolo’s was not very efficient for two reasons. What were they? 
8 


. Explain the expression, they took soundings. Where would you 
normally take soundings and what would you be doing? 

9. What was the one thing that Werner had done that was right? 

10. What was the point of holding a mirror over Paolo’s mouth? 


= 


B. Interpretation and Discussion 
1. What had brought the party on to the mountain in the first 


place? $ 
2. From the evidence of the passage, explain how an avalanche 


cord is used. 
3. If you were alone and saw some 
not swim, would you jump in an 


Give reasons for your answer. on 
4. Is there any difference between the situation suggested in 


body drowning and you could 
d try to rescue the person? 
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Exercise 3 above and Werner’s action in the passage? Explain 
your answer. 

5. What is artificial respiration? Outline the latest method. 

6. What was the one thing each boy did that helped to save his 
own life when overtaken by the avalanche? 

7. Explain what Giuseppe meant when he said, ‘This little flea 
will cry himself into jumping all right.’ 
Why did he say it with both scorn and relief? 


C. Looking at Words 


1, In the passage you have just read, you discussed the expression 
the critical moment. Use the word critical in three sentences to 
bring out clearly each of the following meanings: 

fault finding examining both the good points and the bad 
involving risks and danger F 

2. Write down the abstract noun, the verb and the adverb from 
critical and check the spelling of each. 

3. In the following passage there are twelve words used incor- 
rectly. Each one is a careless error caused by confusion with a 
word which is spelt differently but sounds the same. Spot the 
errors, then write twelve short sentences illustrating the correct 
use of the words used incorrectly here: 

It doesn’t pay to gambol, but I have been unable to dessert 
my youthful practises ever since I was a member of the 
famous Camel Corpse. There I learned to accept the council 
of a very helpful sergeant who said that we should prophet 
not by our own mistakes but by those of others. If I were to 
cheque the cereal numbers of the notes in his wallet, I bet I 
should find that most of them were mine. But he need feel no 
gilt. I prefer an honest gambler to the modern inventors of 
Higher Purchase who work on the principal that if a woman 
is vein enough to envy her neighbour, which she is, you can 
sell her anything even if she can’t afford it. 

4. Below there is a list of synonyms for the word big, but each is 
slightly different from the other in its use. Find the most suitable 
noun from the list on the right to go with the adjective on the 
left: 
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a huge surprise 

a spacious amount 

a vast pocket 

a prolific park 

a capacious Empire 

a roomy undertaking 
a great house 

an immense author 


5. Use each of the next adjectives in a separate sentence so as to 


bring out their particular shades of meaning: 
diligent careful meticulous fastidious fussy 


D. Punctuation of Speech: Inverted commas 
Look at these three sentences: 
Josephine said the other driver was in the wrong. 
Josephine said, ‘The other driver is in the wrong’. 
‘Josephine,’ said the other driver, ‘is in the wrong.’ 
What is the purpose of the inverted commas in the second and 


third sentences? 
What job are the commas doing in each of those two sentences ? 


NOTICE THAT 
the words actually spoken are enclosed in inverted commas (or 


quotation marks); 
a comma is used to separate the words spo 


the sentence; 
the first word spoken starts with a capital letter; 
the inverted commas are not closed until the speech is com- 
pleted, or interrupted by words not actually spoken. 
Here is a longer passage of speech. Check the first four points 
again, and notice what happens when the speaker changes: 
‘I see,’ said the blind man. 
The boy was surprised at this. 


surely,” he said. i ; 
‘No. It may seem stupid to you,’ he replied, ‘but I see quite a 


lot. My hearing is acute, my sense of smell is well developed, 
and with my sensitive fingers I have learned to read. I am not so 


helpless as you imagine.’ 


ken from the rest of 


‘You mean you understand, 
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Why do you think there is not a full stop after he replied? 
Punctuate the following sentences, remembering commas, capital 
letters, and inverted commas: 
We are going to wales today said peter 
Can I come with you asked his friend is there room in the car 
The teacher said you have learnt most of the elementary parts 
of speech you will now go on to subjects objects and parts of 
the sentence 


E. A Conversation 


While reading the following conversation from Carry on Jeeves by 
P. G. Wodehouse, observe the speech punctuation, which is fault- 
less, but in particular notice how pointless some conversation can 
appear: 
I went in at the door marked Private, fully expecting to see 
old Sippy, and conceive of my astonishment and chagrin when 
I found on entering only the bloke Waterbug. He was seated at 
Sippy’s desk, reading a paper, as if the place belonged to him. 
‘Great Scott!’ I said. 
He raised the nose, and focused me over it. 
‘Yes?’ 
‘I was looking for old Sippy.’ 
‘Mr. Sipperly has not yet arrived.’ 
He spoke with a good deal of pique, seeming to be a man who 
was not used to being kept waiting. 
‘Well, how is everything?’ I said, to ease things along. 
He started reading again. He looked up as if he found me 
pretty superfluous. ‘I beg your pardon?’ 
‘Oh, nothing.’ 
“You spoke.’ 
‘T only said “How is everything?” don’t you know.’ 
“How is what?’ 
‘Everything.’ 
‘I fail to understand you.’ 
‘Let it go,’ I said. 
I found a certain difficulty in boosting along the chit-chat. 
He was not a very responsive cove. ‘Nice day,’ I said. 
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‘Quite.’ 

‘But they say the crops need rain.’ 

He had buried himself in his paper once more, and seemed 
peeved this time on being lugged to the surface. 

‘What?’ 

‘The crops.’ 

‘The crops?’ 

‘Crops.’ 

‘What crops?” 

‘Oh, just crops.’ 

‘You appear to be desirous of giving me some information 
about crops. What is it?’ 

‘I hear they need rain.’ 


‘Indeed.’ 
That concluded the small-talk. He went on reading, and I 


found a chair and sat down and sucked the handle of my stick. 
And so the long day wore on. 


F. A Better Conversation 

In this exercise you have the opportunity to write a conversation 

in which both speakers communicate clearly with each other. 
There are two people speaking over the telephone, but only one 

speaker is heard. Imagine what the other speaker is saying—he is 

more talkative than the one given here—and write the complete 

conversation, making the speeches you insert follow closely from 


the sense of those given: 
A: ‘You asked me to call.’ 


: ‘Oh, no. It can’t be!’ 


: ‘But I saw it this morning. It was perfectly all right. You 
must be mistaken.’ 


: ‘Nonsense! A fortune. It’s beyond price.’ 


: ‘It’s the only thing to do.’ 
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Bi- - ---- 
A: ‘For goodness sake think! And be careful. Don’t touch 
anything, and lock the doors.’ 
B:- - --- - 
A: ‘He might. But the police are interested in him.’ 
B- - ---- 
A: ‘Well, I don’t like the sound of that. He deserves what he 
gets, but that doesn’t seem fair to me.’ 
B:- - - -- - 
A: ‘If you are determined to risk your neck. But tell me your 
plans in case anything goes wrong.’ 
Bi- - - - - - 
A: ‘Yes. All right. I’ll try to be there at midnight.’ 
Bi- - - - - - 
A: ‘Good luck! You'll need it.’ 
G. Words at Work 
1. Make adjectives from: 
colony credit youth sorrow mischief 
choir water spirit meddle melody 
2. Make verbs from: 
bright circle clean courage fertile 
camp civil cloth false friend 
3. Make nouns from: 
please know strong just gay receive 
prove choose real give act succeed 


4. NoTICE: Adverbs can also tell us something more exact about 
both adjectives and other adverbs: 


a hot day a very hot day 

a good buy quite a good buy 

He played skilfully He played very skilfully 
We were there We were almost there 


H. For Reference 


In which publication would you look to find: 
a list of priced goods 
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the record of a ship’s progress at sea 

a daily record of one’s private life 

facts regarding the days of the year 

the life story of a person 

the daily record of parliament 

information regarding shipping 

telephone numbers for an area 

the price and history of any postage stamp 

the story of Cain and Abel 

information regarding the population of Britain 
a brief list of the achievements of any famous person 


J. Composition 
Tell the story of a narrow escape, as if it were happening to you 


now. 
Tell the story which ends with this sentence: 
... and I vowed that I would never go on the hills alone 


again. 


12 
African Market 


THE BIG HUTS, With their conical thatched roofs, were grouped 
neatly round a small square which was shaded with groups of 
young eucalyptus trees. In this square was the market; in the 
patch-work of light and shadow under the slim trees the traders 
had spread their wares on the ground, each on his own little patch, 
and around them thronged the villagers in a gesticulating, chatter- 
ing, arguing wedge. The wares offered for sale were astonishing in 
their variety and, sometimes, in their incongruity. There were 
fresh-water catfish, dried by wood smoke and spitted on short 
sticks. These are unpleasant-looking fish when alive, but when 
dried and shrivelled and blackened by the smoking they looked 
like some fiendish little juju dolls, twisted into strange contor- 
tions by a revolting dance. There were great bales of cloth, some 
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of it highly coloured prints so beloved of the African, imported 
from England; more tasteful was the locally woven cloth, thick 
and soft. Among these patches of highly coloured cloth were an 
odd assortment of eggs, chickens in bamboo baskets, green 
peppers, cabbages, potatoes, sugar-cane, great gory hunks of 
meat, giant Cane Rats, neatly gutted and hung on strings, earthen- 
ware pots and cane baskets, eroco-wood chairs, needles, gun- 
powder, corn beer, gin-traps, mangoes, pawpaws, enemas, lemons, 
native shoes, lovely raffia-work bags, nails, flints, carbide and 
cascara, spades and leopard skins, plimsolls, trilbys, calabashes 
full-of palm wine, and old kerosene tins full of palm and ground- 
nut oil. 

The inhabitants of the market were as varied and as curious as 
the wares offered for sale; there were Hausa men clad in their 
brilliant white robes and little white scull-caps; local chieftains in 
multi-coloured robes and richly embroidered caps with tassels; 
there were the pagans from distant mountain villages, wearing 
nothing but a scrap of dirty leather round the loins, their teeth filed 
to points, their faces tatooed. For them this represented a teeming 
metropolis, and the market was perhaps the high spot of the year’s 
amusements. They argued fiercely, waving their arms, pushing 
each other, their dark eyes shining with delight, over such things 
as cocoa yams or Cane Rats; or else they stood in little groups 
gazing with hopeless longing at the toppling piles of multi- 
coloured cloth, milling round from one vantage point to another, 
in order to get the best views of these unobtainable luxuries. 

My staff and the lorry driver disappeared into this pungent, 
swirling crowd like ants into a treacle tin, and I was left to wander 
round by myself. After a time I decided to try to take some photo- 
graphs of the pagan tribesmen, so I set up the camera and started 
to focus it. Immediately, pandemonium broke loose; the tribes- 
men with one accord dropped their goods and chattels and fled for 
the nearest shelter, screaming wildly. Rather bewildered by this, 
for the average African is generally only too pleased to have his 
photograph taken, I turned to a Hausa standing close by and asked 
him what was the matter. The explanation was interesting. 
Apparently the pagans knew what a camera was, and knew that it 
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produced pictures of the people it was pointed at. But they were 
firmly convinced that with each photograph taken the photo- 
grapher gained a small portion of his subject’s soul, and if he took 
many photographs he would gain complete control over the person 
in question. This is a good example of witchcraft being brought up 
to date; in the old days if you obtained some of your victim’s hair 
or toe-nails you had great power over him; nowadays if you get a 
photograph it apparently acts just as well. However, in spite of the 
reluctance on the part of my subjects, I did manage to get a few 
shots of them, by the simple method of standing sideways on, 
looking in the opposite direction, and taking the photographs 
from under my arm. 

GERALD DURRELL: The Bafut Beagles 


A. Reading for Meaning 


1. Describe in your own words the shape of the roofs of the houses 
surrounding the square. 

2. For what reason would you claim that the market traders were 
not stall-holders? 

3. What is the difference between spitted and spat? 

4. Which of the goods on display suggest a native skill in hand- , 
crafts? 

5. What is a pagan? 

6. Which sentence in paragraph 2 says that to the pagans even this 

small town seemed like a city? 

Explain the expression, from one vantage point to another. 

- Why was the author surprised when the tribesmen dropped their 

goods and fled? 
9. Were the pagans frequent visitors to this market? 
10. In your own words explain briefly why the tribesmen were 
suspicious of having their photographs taken. 
11. In what way was this a survival of ancient tribal superstition ? 


2x 


B. Interpretation and Discussion 


1. A man dressed in football kit, wearing a bowler hat and carry- 
ing a rolled umbrella: fish and chips as the main course at the 
Lord Mayor’s Banquet, are examples of incongruity. 
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Select several wares offered at this market which you consider 
incongruous and say why. 

What particular method does the author use to emphasize the 
odd assortment of goods offered for sale? 

2. Were the pagans at the market to buy? If not, which informa- 
tion in the passage indicates this? 

3. In which two ways does the author show that he is an ex- 
perienced traveller? 

4. Give from your general knowledge one other example of native 
tribal superstition and ‘vo interesting examples of common 
British superstitious beliefs. 

5. Find in the passage the word which corresponds with each of 
the definitions given below: 

Para. 1: came in great numbers 
using expressive movements of the arms 
twisting out of the natural shape 

Para. 2: to adjust or concentrate to get a clear image 
biting, sharp smell or taste 
din and utter confusion 
movable possessions 
unwillingness 


C. Similes 
What impression did the writer of the passage hope to gain from 
using the simile: My staff disappeared into the crowd like ants 
into a treacle tin? Do you think this effective? 
Make up similes of your own to suit the mood of each of the 
sentences which follow: 

People moved about in the fog like ——. 

The smaller spectators were squeezed through the turnstile at 


the cup-tie like ——- S 
At the rush hour, the city workers were sucked into the under- 


ground like ——. 
Here and there along the vast empty lengths of the platforms, 


the first arrivals stood, as insignificant as ——. 
The lines of cars in the traffic jam piling up at the end of a hot 


day grunted and snarled like ——. 
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The pearl-diver cut the blue crystal water like ——. 

One after the other, the motor-cycles in the moto-cross race 
bounced and leapt over the rise like ——. 

9,000 feet up the mountain wall, the climbers fingered their way 
up like —. 

Like —— the boys scattered as the ball crashed through the 
window. 


D. Letter Writing: The More Formal Letter 


When you are writing a letter which is not personal—for instance, 
to a commercial firm, a newspaper or magazine, or answering an 
advertisement, the lay-out and wording are different from that of 
a friendly letter. 


Compare the letters below with that given on p. 80 and notice 
what changes have to be made: 


ADDRESS 


DATE 
The Editor, 


Newton Wonder, 
Grub Street, 
Newton, Kent. 


Dear Sir, 


The pupils of Form 3x at the Carfax School recently agreed, 
after reading your article on the distressing loneliness of some 
of our old-age pensioners, that it was about time we younger 
people did something practical to help them, even in a small 
way. 

The boys have formed a group to saw up logs and distribute 
them free during the winter months, and the girls have decided 
to offer to do shopping and run errands for them and to visit 
them regularly so that they will not feel so lonely. We would be 
grateful if any of your readers could put us in touch with an 
organization which would help us to arrange what we think 
would be a helpful service to the community. 


Yours truly, 
A. Goodman 
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NOTICE: The address to which you are sending the letter is always 

written on the letter. It is always on the left hand side either before 

the salutation or at the very end of the letter. It is not sloped. The 
first word of each line follows a vertical line down the page. 

Usually, your letter starts Dear Sir, and ends Yours truly or Yours 

faithfully. 

. Write a letter to the Producer of the television programme 
Points of View giving your comments on any programme which 
you consider worthy of comment. 

2. You have written to a firm of Stamp Distributors for a packet 

of new Malaysian issues, and are satisfied with your purchase. 

Since then, however, the firm has showered you with packets of 

stamps and books of approvals which you do not want. Write a 

polite letter to them, asking them to stop sending stamps to you. 

Below is printed an actual letter received recently by one of the 

most famous football clubs in the Midlands from a boy in 

Czechoslovakia. Rewrite it in correct English: 


= 


w 


Bezručora 465, 
Buštěhrad in Kladna, 
Czechoslovakia. 
Dear Sports friends! 

I am a Czech boy and with interesting to follow sports feat 
well-known football club of the world. Besides interesting 
hotch-potch sports. I have many badges from football club 
of the world. Your club is a good football club. I your to beg, 


that my sender badges from your club. 
Thank you very much 
Ladislav Novak 
4. What important part of the letter in Exercise 3 has been 
omitted ? 


E. Understanding English: Verbs—Transitive and Intransitive 


Compare the sentences below: 
The train arrived. 
The boy took 
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Which of the two sentences is incomplete? Why is it incomplete? 
In the first sentence, the subject is train, and the predicate verb 
arrived completes the sense of the sentence. 
In the second sentence, a noun or a pronoun must be added to 
complete the sense: 

The man took a photograph 

The man took me across the street 

When the action of a verb is complete by itself, the verb is said 
to be INTRANSITIVE. 

When a noun or pronoun has to be added to complete the 
sense, the verb is said to be TRANSITIVE. 

The noun or pronoun added to complete the sense of a transi- 
tive verb is called the oBJECT of the sentence. 


REMEMBER: A transitive verb is one in which the action passes 
over from the doer of the action (the subject) to the sufferer of the 
action (the object). 

Here are some more examples of transitive verbs and objects: 

The boy threw a stone. The girl made her dress. 

She asked us to tea. Do you collect stamps? 


1. Use a suitable noun or pronoun from the list below to provide 
an object for each of the sentences which follow: 


ourselves America sixpence fish 
him lesson island dog 
We explored the —— last summer. 

He has learned his —. 

Columbus discovered ——, 

Take the —— for a walk. 


No. We don’t want ——. 
Today, I earned —. 
Take it easy! We don’t want to kill —. 
2. Supply a subject for each of the verbs below and put them un- 
changed in a sentence where the verb is intransitive: 
grins flies agreed nodded 
hope screamed travel skidded 
3. Pick out the subject and the verb in each of the following sen- 
tences and say whether the verb is transitive or intransitive: 


Ma 


N 


U 


r 


. Use each of your answ 
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Within seconds the pitch was completely flooded. 

With terrifying notes, the clock boomed midnight. 

The fishing line snapped with a sickening crack. 

I really do enjoy painting. 
NOTICE: Some verbs can be either transitive or intransitive, 
according to how they are used: 

Although he was unwell, the boy ran. 

She ran the race of her life. 
Use each of these verbs in a short sentence, first intransitively, 


then transitively: 
sang shook charged plays studied 


Looking at Words 
. Give the feminine equivalent of: 
bachelor drake ram earl 
boar masseur wizard nephew 
colt fox monk manservant 


. Give each of the following words an opposite meaning by 


adding or changing a prefix: 


gratitude charitable partial sanitary 
soluble service modest humane 
legible behave persuade human 


ers to Exercise 2 above in a separate 


sentence which clearly illustrates its meaning. 

Suggest good opposites for each of these expressions, trying to 
bring out clearly the different shades of meaning in the over- 
used words easy and hard: 


an easy sum hard water 


an easy time a hard sum 

an easy life hard luck 

easy money hard cash 

an easy fit hard of hearing 


a hard winter 
a hard bargain 
hard headed 


an easy chair 
an easy-going person 
the going was easy 
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5. Use each of the following words in four different sentences to 
indicate clearly four distinctly different meanings: 
wild bright dull mild 
6. Pair off the adjectives on the left with an appropriate definition 
from those on the right: 


amphibious going on for ever 

perennial shedding its leaves annually 

extinct having to do with ice, the ice-age 

deciduous carrying their young in a pouch 

migratory able to travel on land and water 

glacial that has died out 

perpetual lasting many years 

marsupial moving from one place or continent to 
another 


7. Make up interesting sentences usin 


g each of the adjectives given 
in Exercise 6. 


G. Punctuation 


1. Make each of the phrases printed below plural: 
The boy’s tooth The Jones’s car 
The lady’s scissors The fish’s fin 
My aunt’s house A tomato’s skin 
That child’s calf A deer’s antler 


2. Decide whether a full stop and a capital letter or a comma is 
needed at point x in the following sentences, and give a reason 
for your answers: 

‘Tomorrow,’ he said x ‘we will perform a play.’ 

“One thing I loathe,’ he snorted x ‘is prunes.’ 

He put down his pen x ‘Tones,’ he grated x ‘come here!” 
‘I don’t like cabbage,’ the child pouted x ‘it smells.’ 

3. Punctuate the following passage fully: 

Next time youre in doubt the driving instructor said ask me 
he smiled patiently at the driver of the car I had just missed 
settled himself more comfortably in his seat coughed wiped 


his brow and asked what colour follows amber on traffic 
lights I dont know I said Im colour blind 
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H. Spelling 
Look at the following two groups of words all of which are pro- 
nounced with an EE sound. Draw up a spelling rule to help you to 
know when to spell them with ie and when with ei: 

shield grief wield piece priest 

conceit receipt deceit ceiling perceive 
NOTICE these exceptions: seize weird weir 

Now check the pronunciation of the following, and say why 
your rule doesn’t apply to them: 

weight view leisure foreign 

friend eight either forfeit 
Find ten other words to illustrate the rule concerning the use of 
ei or ie. 
RULE: i before e except after c if the word has an EE sound. 
When the sound is anything else, the spelling is usually ei. 


I. Library Work and Research 
1. Find out what the following famous markets specialize in: 
Petticoat Lane Covent Garden Smithfield  Billingsgate 
Banbury 
2. What particular business is carried out at: 
Threadneedle St. The Bourse The Stock Exchange 
Wall Street 
3. For what purpose would you normal 


places: 
The Albert Hall Festival Hall Covent Garden Sadler’s 


Wells The Tate Gallery The Royal Academy La Scala 
Somerset House 


ly go to the following 


J. Reading for Pleasure: Petticoat Lane 

All the furious energy was still there. It was commerce turned into 
pandemonium. A frenzy possessed nearly everybody who had 
anything to sell. There were rows and rows of people selling over- 
coats, and no sooner had I set my eyes on the first of them than I 
thanked heaven I was wearing an overcoat. If I had not been, they 
would have pounced on me at once and hustled me into one of 
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their ‘smart raglan overcoats I tell you people at Eighteen Shillings, 
I tell you Eighteen, all right then, Seventeen Shillings, for the last 
time this overcoat at Sixteen Shillings!’ A youth in front of me was 
jammed into one and compelled to buy it, and later I saw him 
wandering about in it, still with a dazed expression on his face. 
One little man, all nose and bowler hat, was savagely cutting 
trousers to pieces with a carving knife. I do not know why he did 
it, but nobody seemed surprised. Men selling large pink vases 
would hit them with a hammer. A fellow with razor strops to sell 
looked like a homicidal maniac. The sweat was streaming down 
his face, and one hand was bandaged and bloody. ‘TIl now first 
take the edge off this razor,’ he bellowed, and then, in a fury, he 
picked up the razor, and attacked a block of wood with it. Later, 
when I passed, he was yelling, ‘As the basis of this strop, people, 
you’ve got Carbonorum, the hardest substance known. Cuts glass, 
glass!’ And the next moment there were showers of cut glass fall- 
ing around him, through which you saw his eyes gleaming wildly. 


J. B. PRIESTLEY 
FOR DISCUSSION 


1. Compare this passage with that which started the chapter. 
What is the main difference between the methods of the two 
writers? 

What impressions of a market are common to each passage? 
Which point of view do you prefer and why? 


K. Composition 


1, Write two paragraphs describing the scene at any market or 
fête you have seen. In the first paragraph, concentrate on the 

Scene on a sunny day; in the second, describe the same scene on 

avery wet day. 

Write a description of a street trader you know. 

- Write a short story telling the adventures you had on that 


memorable day when you ran your own market to raise funds 
for a very special purpose. 


13 
Milk for the Cat 


When the tea is brought at five o’clock, 

And all the neat curtains are drawn with care, 
The little black cat with bright green eyes 

Is suddenly purring there. 


At first she pretends, having nothing to do, 
She has come in merely to blink by the grate, 
But, though tea may be late or the milk may be sour, 


She is never late. 


And presently her agate eyes 

Take a soft large milky haze, 

And her independent casual glance 
Becomes a stiff, hard gaze. 


Then she stamps her claws or lifts her ears, 
Or twists her tail and begins to stir, 

Till suddenly all her lithe body becomes 
One breathing, trembling purr. 


The children eat and wriggle and laugh; 

The two old ladies stroke their silk: 

But the cat is grown small and thin with desire, 
Transformed to a creeping lust for milk. 


The white saucer like some full moon descends 
At last from the clouds of the table above; 
She sighs and dreams and thrills and glows, 


Transfigured with love. 
129 
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She nestles over the shining rim, 
Buries her chin in the creamy sea, 

Her tail hangs loose; each drowsy paw 
Is doubled under each bending knee. 


A long, dim ecstasy holds her life; 

Her world is an infinite shapeless white, 

Till her tongue has curled the last holy drop, 
Then she sinks back into the night, 


Draws and dips her body to heap 

Her sleepy nerves in the great arm-chair, 
Lies defeated and buried deep 

Three or four hours unconscious there. 


HAROLD MUNRO 


A. Reading for Meaning 


PNH 


Wr 


keny 


8 


9. 


10. Think of a word to describe how 


. How does the poet convey the cat’ 
TS 


- How does the cat’ 


Describe as fully as you can the house the cat lives in. 
What is the cat’s pretended reason for coming in? 


What is her real reason? How does she betray it? 
Describe in detail the chan: 


ge that comes over her eyes as soon 
as she is in. 


. How does this cat indicate from her way of looking at you 


(i) that she is at the moment intensely interested in human 
beings 


(ii) that she is not in the least interested ? 


s growing excitement? 


Explain the word lithe. Which description in the same stanza 


gives the opposite impression? 
s desire for milk appear to change her very 
appearance? 

Look up the word transfig 


ured, then explain the line Trans- 
figured with love. 


the cat feels while drinking 
her milk. 


11. In the last stanza, what has defeated the cat? 
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B. Interpretation and Discussion 


1. 


w 


9. 


Does the poet convey any idea as to whether he is fond of this 


cat, or not? 
Consider such expressions as: transfigured with Jove, trans- 


formed to a creeping lust for milk. 
What is cupboard-love? What sort of love transfigures the 


cat? 


. Using evidence from the poem, say whether you consider that 


the poet has ever owned a cat. 


. Who eats first—cat or humans—and what effect does this have? 
. Why does the poet describe the saucer as some full moon and the 


table as the clouds of the table? Do such expressions help us to 
understand the cat’s way of life? 


. What is the real meaning of ecstasy? Why is hers Jong and dim? 
. What other word in the same verse links with ecstasy? 
. Give reasons why the poet sometimes uses very short lines. 


Why so infrequently? 


. Find one example of lines with a quick rhythm and one with a 


markedly slow rhythm and say what you think the poet achieves 


by such changes. 
Make an ordered list of all the feelings the cat experiences from 


the start to the finish of the poem. 


10. Say whether you like the poem or not, and give reasons for 


your answer. : 
Say whether you think the poet has been successful in what 


he set out to do. Are your answers to the last two questions 
necessarily the same? 


C. Looking at Words 


i 


In Milk for the Cat, the poet describes the saucer of milk from 
the cat’s-eye-view as an infinite sea. What is the meaning of 
infinite? 
Note the spelling carefully, and use a dictionary to find the 
meaning of these words from the same family: 
infinity finite infinitesimal infinitive 
definite define definition definitive 
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2. Make sure you know the meaning of each of the words below, 
then use each one unaltered in a sentence of its own: 
affected affect course current 
effected effect coarse currant 
3. As you have done before, make as long a list as you can of 
common English words from these roots: 
curro (Latin) courir (French)—I run 
pendeo (Latin) pendre (French)—I hang 
scribo (Latin) —I write 
4. Which particular form of the word BREAK in the left-hand list 
below is best applied to the nouns in the list on the right: 


burst old buildings 
fracture an egg 

disrupt the fog 

dislocate a pane of glass 
smash a blood vessel 
disturb an orderly pattern 
shatter a knee joint 
disarrange a shin bone 
disperse your thoughts 
demolish the peace 


5. Form abstract nouns from: introduce loyal revive ready 
broad 


D. Metaphors 


Frequently, when a good writer wishes to achieve a special effect in 
order to make us sit up and take notice, he uses a simile. By re- 
minding us that one thing is just like something we are more 
familiar with, he clarifies his description pictorially. So long as the 
comparison is a fresh one and is briefly to the point, it adds colour 
to the writing. 

The cat sees a saucer of milk descending /ike a full moon. 

An even more effective method is by suggesting a comparison, 
without actually saying A is like B: 

He was a bull in a china shop suggests big and clumsy 

The clouds of the table Suggests white, billowy expanse 

The creamy sea of milk suggests rich, endless expanse 
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This form of comparison is called a METAPHOR, 

What special ideas or comparisons do the metaphors in italics in 
the following examples suggest: 

He was a cat burglar 

The old retired Colonel was very peppery 

Don’t nurse your grievances 

The greedy woman purred as she opened the chocolates 

He is a bit of a rabbit at games 

The bass notes on the cello were fluffy 

The frost had pencilled a pattern on the windows 

Mushroom towns were a feature of the Gold Rush 

The old car was sagging at the knees 

The motorways are the country’s arteries 


E. Order in Sentences 
1. Comment on the order and the sense of this report: 
Local police have been puzzled at finding an abandoned car 
They have not traced the owner 


containing a case of whisky. 
but Chief Inspector Harvey is working overtime on the case. 


2. State clearly what each of the following sentences means as itis 
written here: 
I have repeatedly asked you to lay the table. 
I have asked you to lay the table repeatedly. 
Tt is rumoured that Mary loves only me. 
It is clear that Mary only loves me. 
It is a fact that only Mary loves me. 


F. Straight Thinking 
Read carefully each of the statements below, then answer the 
question following each, giving a clear explanation in each case: 
1. There were six sisters, and each had a brother but no father or 


mother. How many were there in the family? 
2. If there are two horses in a field, one facing N and the other 


facing S, how can they catch a glimpse of each other without 


turning round? f À : : 
3, Two Chinese were watching a little girl playing alone in a park. 


One said: ‘That’s my daughter.’ 
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The other said: ‘That’s my daughter!’ 
Could both have been right? 

4. A boy broke his watch chain into 5 pieces, each consisting of 
3 joined links. He wanted it joined and the same length as 
before. The watchmaker charged a shilling for opening a link 
and another shilling for closing it. He claimed that the least he 
could mend it for was 8 shillings. The boy proved he could do 
it for 6. He was right. Prove it, 


G. Understanding English: More Pronouns and Adjectives 


REMEMBER: A pronoun takes the place of a noun: an adjective 
describes it. 


1. Say whether the words in italics are pronouns or adjectives and 
explain your answers: 
Who is your friend? 
Which is my cake? 
Which cake is always yours? 
What plans have you made? 
What did you decide? 
Whose book is that? 


NOTICE: Each of the words in italics above asks a question. 
Words which ask a question are said to be INTERROGATIVE. 
Your answers to the above will be either Interrogative Pronouns 
or Interrogative Adjectives. 
. Again, distinguish between the pronouns and the adjectives in 
the following passage: 
This is a mistake. That number should go after the decimal, 
and then this line will be right. Those seem to be all right. 
Don’t be discouraged. These sums are confusing at first. 


NOTICE: Each of the words in italics above points out or de- 
monstrates. Words which point out fairly forcibly the subject 
to which they refer are DEMONSTRATIVE. Your answers to 
this section will be either Demonstrative Adjectives or De- 
monstrative Pronouns. 


. Give an example of a possessive adjective and a possessive 
pronoun. 


4. Can you work out an example of an interrogative ADVERB ? 
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5. In Exercise 1 of this section there are 4 pronouns and 2 ad- 
jectives which are not in italics. Identify them and say what class 
each belongs to. 


H. Note Making 

1. Read the following passage carefully and then reproduce it in 
note form. Write your notes as short sentences, in your own 
words, and omit everything except the basic facts. It can be done 
neatly in 10 sentences—about 100 words in all: 


WHY MUMPS USED TO BE KNOWN AS THE ‘BRANKS’ 


The spring is notoriously the time when infectious diseases 
become epidemics, and March dust, which is so valuable to 
farmers, is also responsible for broadcasting the germs of 
many of these illnesses. The disease we call mumps is often 
prevalent during this month. This disease was once known in 
England as ‘The Branks’—even now it is still called so some- 
times by country people—and the name reminds us of an 
ancient custom once common in these islands, the custom of 
putting a ‘Scold’s Bridle’ called ‘The Branks’ upon a woman 
who was given to nagging and using angry words. The branks 
was a contraption made of hoops of metal, which passed 
round the head and neck, and which had a metal plate in 
front which was forced into the mouth of the unfortunate 
person condemned to wear it, and kept the tongue pinned 
down so effectually that the victim could not utter a coherent 
word. The bridle was padlocked behind the head, and had to 
be worn until the woman made some sign to indicate that she 
was sorry for her scolding ways and was ready to amend her 
manners. Mumps, as you will know if you have ever had this 
disease, is so painful for a day or two that the patient finds 
difficulty in speaking, hence the name that was given to it. 
It is doubtful, though, if even those people who still call 
mumps the branks, know that the name comes from the 
instrument used for the punishment of scolds. 

2. Divide your list of notes into two sections, each dealing mainly 
with one aspect of this topic, and give each a suitable heading. 
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I. Analysing a Sentence 


You are now familiar with most of the basic parts of speech, and 
have seen how the main parts of any simple sentence are built up. 
When we divide a sentence up into its various parts, we call it 
analysis. Consider the sentence below: 

Ten Ancient British wives nagged unnecessarily. 
The break-down of that sentence can be indicated pictorially, in 
boxes thus: 


SUBJECT 


Ten Ancient British wives 


Which is the main word in the subject? 
Which is the main word in the predicate? 
If we place the subject word in the subject box by itself, and the 


predicate word in a box by itself, the analysis becomes more 
detailed: 


PREDICATE 


nagged unnecessarily 


SUBJECT PREDICATE 


All the other words in the sentence can now take a slightly inferior 
position in boxes of their own, as offshoots of the subject or 
predicate word each is vitally connected to: 


wives 


Ten Ancient British 


i 


unnecessarily 


NOTICE: Every word is linked—the subject and predicate with a 
horizontal line, and the other boxes to them with diagonal lines. 


The heavy vertical line represents the division between subject 
boxes and predicate boxes, 


Study the skeleton box analysis plan on p. 137, notice how it is set 
out, then make an analysis of the sentences which follow it: 
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subject word 


ibi words modifying 
the verb 


words describing 


the subject 
1. Iran badly. 2, All nightingales sing beautifully. 
3. That car goes well. 4. White mice eat daintily. 


5. Ten little nigger boys laughed happily. 

6. Sharply, bitterly, the east wind blew. 

7. Then he went away. 8. You stand there! 
9. Somebody must go quickly. 10. Be quiet! 
11. This plant has grown well and sturdily. 


J. Reading for Pleasure: An Unusual Pet 

Before attempting your next composition, read the following ex- 
tract featuring Gavin Maxwell’s pet otter in one of his more 
frivolous moods and taken from Ring of Bright Water. 


Mij slept in my bed (by now as I have said, he had abandoned 
the teddy-bear attitude and lay on his back under the bedclothes 
with his whiskers tickling my ankles and his body at the crook 
of my knees) and would wake with bizarre punctuality at 
exactly twenty past eight in the morning. I have sought any 
possible explanation for this, and some ‘feed-back’ situation in 
which it was actually I who made the first unconscious move- 
ment, giving him his cue, cannot altogether be discounted; but 
whatever his reason, his waking time, then and until the end of 
his life, summer or winter, remained precisely twenty past eight. 
Having woken, he would come up to the pillow and nuzzle my 
face and neck with small attenuated squeaks of pleasure and 
affection. If I did not rouse myself very soon he would set about 
of bed. This he did with the business-like, slightly 
se dealing with a difficult child. He 
defined and self-imposed rules; he 


getting me out 
impatient efficiency of a nur 
played the game by certain 
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would not, for example, use his teeth even to pinch, and inside 
these limitations it was hard to imagine how a human brain 
could, in the same body, have exceeded his ingenuity. He began 
by going under the bedclothes and moving rapidly up and down 
the bed with a high-hunching, caterpillar-like motion that 
gradually untucked the bedclothes from beneath the sides of the 


mattress; this achieved, he would redouble his efforts at the 
foot of the bed, where the sheets and blankets had a firmer hold. 
When everything had been loosened to his satisfaction, he 
would flow off the bed on to the floor—except when running on 
dry land the only appropriate word for an otter’s movement is 
flowing; they pour themselves, as it were, in the direction of 
their objective—take the bedclothes between his teeth, and, with 
a series of violent tugs, begin to yank them down beside him. 
Eventually, for I do not wear pyjamas, I would be left quite 
naked on the undersheet, clutching the pillows rebelliously. 
But they too had to go; and it was here that he demonstrated 
the extraordinary strength concealed in his small body. He 
would work his way under them and execute a series of mighty 
hunches of his arched back, each of them lifting my head and 
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whole shoulders clear of the bed, and at some point in the pro- 
cedure, he invariably contrived to dislodge the pillows while I 
was still in mid-air, much as a certain type of practical joker 
will remove a chair on which someone is in the act of sitting 
down. Left thus comfortless and bereft both of covering and 
dignity, there was little option but to dress, while Mij looked on 
with an all-that-shouldn’t-really-have-been-necessary-you-know 
sort of expression. Otters usually get their way in the end. 


K. Composition 
1. Describe in some detail one of the following: 
A cat washing Cat stalking bird Cat’s choir at night 
Two dogs fighting Large dog taking small owner for a walk 
Tropical fish at feeding time 
2. Relate any interesting or unusual story involving you and one 
of your pets. 
3. Describe a dramatic rescue involving yourself and a domestic 
animal, as if it were happening to you now. 
4. Attempt a short dramatic poem on one of these topics above. 


L. Act Your Own Play 

THE BOX: A play for two 

Get a friend as a partner. 

Make up a play called ‘The Box’. 

Where do you find it? 

On the beach In an attic 

In an old house On the ledge of a cliff 
Down a hole or cave In the boot of a car 
In fact, anywhere you like. 


How do you find it? 

Accidentally while playing a game 

while looking for something else 

by falling over it, or on to it 

while exploring a place 

because it has been lost, or stolen 
searching for treasure 

because you saw it there, or being put there 


On purpose 
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What sort of box is it? 

Is it. . . small or large . . . wood, metal or cardboard . . . strong 
with locks . . . fragile, easily opened? 

What’s in the box? 

Something valuable . . . like jewels or money 

Something disappointing . . . like stones or paper or rags 
Something surprising . . . like antique pistols or a skeleton 
Something dangerous . . . like a time-bomb or gunpowder 
Something funny . . . like a wig, a string of sausages, rotten eggs, 
an old tramp asleep (big box!) 

What do you do with what you find? 

Depends what it is. You might keep it, use it, play with it, get hurt 


by it, eat it, take it to the police or just throw it away. It’s up to 
you. 


THE BOX: A scripted play for two 


Here is the first scene of a ‘Box’ play written by a 4B boy. You can 
learn the parts and act it or you can just take the idea and use your 
own words. 


PEOPLE: Wurzel, a farm labourer SCENE: A field. Wurzel is 
Giles, a farmer sitting eating 


WURZEL (thinking aloud): Ah, it be a lovely day today, wi’ all the 
old sun shinin’ over th’ meadow and the cuckoo cuckooing 
all over the place. (He takes a Sew bites at his sandwich.) 
‘Ullo—what be this a-comin’ across me field? (He chews 
slowly.) Ah, it be Farmer Giles in one o’ them new-fangled 
fings called tractors... . ’Ullo, Jack! "Ow bee ee this fine 
day? : 

GILES: All right, thanks Wurzel. I got summat to tell ee. 

WURZEL: What? 

GILES: Aunt Flossie’s died. 

WURZEL (jumping up): No! 

GILES: Yes, and she left twenty thousand pounds to the person 
*oo finds ’er Will. 


WURZEL: There'll be a reg’lar ol’ treasure hunt, won’t there! 
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GILES: Ay, there will be at that . . . Wal, I must be goin’. (Goes.) 

WURZEL: Cheerio ... (He sits down, then leaps up quickly.) 
Aaaahh! They dang thistles is everywhere! Til cut the 
bloomin’ fings down! (He hacks furiously with a stick or 
sickle.) Take that! and that! and that! ... Oh, me hand! 
’Ullo, what be this? . . . A liddle box—I wonder what’s in it? 
I'll bop it one wi’ me spade. (He strikes the box and it breaks.) 
There be a liddle piece o° paper in it. (He looks at it, puzzled.) 
Hmph! I can’t read writin’ when it’s writ. Ah, I know—I’ll go 
an’ ask Farmer Giles. He can read an’ write an’ say the alpha- 
bet backwards. (He starts to go but stops short.) No need, 
ere ee comes now. I wonder what ee wants. (Shouts.) ’Ullo, 
Jack, you’re just the chappie I was comin’ t’see. 

GILEs: Sorry to bother you agin, but I think I left me pipe some- 
wheres—ah, there she is (picks it up). What do ee want me 
for? 

WURZEL: To read this. 

GILES: Give un’ere then (takes paper). Ah, it’s in rhyme— (reads) 

Who ever finds this Will 
His pocket with money shall fill, 
With twenty thousand pounds or more 
When he sees my solicitor. 
Signed Aunt Flo... there! 

WURZEL: It’s Aunt Flossie’s Will! (He dances around shouting.) 
TIl be a wealthy millionaire, whoopee, wha ho!! 

GILES: (catching him by the arm): All right, all right. Calm down. 

WURZEL: Oh, yes. . . . “Oo be ’er solicitor? 

GILEs: It says where to find him on the back. It says— 

Silas Snob, 24 Plushbeam Road, Upshire. That don’t be far 
from ’ere. Come on. (They go off.) 


ond scene for this play? 


Can you make up a sec $ 
es and Wurzel meet Silas Snob? 


What happens when Gil 


14 
Wishing Wells 


AT FIRST SIGHT, one would hardly associate St Anselm, Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury from 1093 until 1109, whose day is kept by 
the Church on April the twenty-first, with anything so frivolous as 
a wishing well. Yet he had a great deal to do with the wells and 
fountains, known to us now as wishing wells, which, in his day 
were regarded as Holy Wells, whose waters possessed miraculous 
powers of healing the diseases and granting the desires of the 
faithful. 

It is easy to understand how important wells of fresh water were 
to our early ancestors, and how natural it was for them to consider 
a well which had not to be dug laboriously, but gushed forth from 
a spring as something holy. Such wells were thought to have been 
Provided by some god, and sacrifices and prayers were offered 
beside them. When Christianity came, the common people still 
looked upon a naturally-formed well with superstitious reverence. 
Legend asserted that it marked the scene of martyrdom of some 
saint, or told how it had been directly produced by his interven- 
tion, and so prayers and Sacrifices were still made beside it. The 
waters of some of these wells contained medicinal properties—in 
England, those at Bath and Buxton are st 
ment of rheumatism, and t 
their name to that well-kn 
found that real benefit res 
bathing in it, the awe wi 


gifts of all kinds were t 
some cases it was even 
never die. Anselm was 
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place, and he issued a canon declaring that no well or fountain 
was to be considered holy unless the bishop of the diocese, after 
careful inquiry and investigation of the healing power of the 
water, gave a verdict in its favour. 


pe 


But the Archbishop’s canon had little or no effect upon the 
ople. They continued to worship their wells, and to breathe 


their prayers and wishes as they drank or bathed in the waters. 
Not until after the Reformation did well-worship disappear from 
English life. Even today there are still traces to be found of the 
practice. In many places in the British Isles, and in other countries 
too, there are wells which are said to be ‘Wishing Wells,’ though 
the offerings made to them now are trivial compared with those of 
long ago. A farthing or a bent pin thrown into the water, or a rag 
tied to some tree growing beside it, according to the local tradition, 


is 


the usual extent of any sacrifice made today. And if the wish 


made by the drinker of the water should be granted, the granting 
of it is attributed not to some ancient god or holy saint, but to 
those little fairy people who are now usually regarded—laughingly 


A. 


ARWNe 


10. 


. Give a synonym for asserte 


. Why were pra 


. Did they, in fact, produce miraculous cure 


as the guardians.of such a well. 
CHRISTINE CHAUNDLER: A Year Book of Folk-Lore 


Reading for Meaning 


. What is the meaning of frivolous? 
. Why were wishing wells originally considered holy? 
. What was the attitude of our pagan ancesto 
. Explain why they thought as they did. 

. Express the phrase with superstitious reverence 


rs to natural wells? 


clearly in your 


own words. 
d. What is the noun formed from 


asserted? ee ; 
yers and sacrifices made by the Christians beside 


these wells? s 
s? Explain your 


answer with evidence from the passage. 
Why was Anselm disturbed at what went on? 
. What is the difference between an Archbishop issuing a canon 


and a Master-at-Arms issuing a rifle? 
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11. What is a diocese, and what adjective is formed from it? 

12. In what way have our thoughts about these wishing wells 
changed? : r 

13. How do we show our changed attitude by the offerings we 
leave now? 


B. Interpretation and Discussion 


1. What incident in the Old Testament concerns the miraculous 

appearance of a spring of water? 

2. What is the special name given to a place or town where the 

water of mineral springs is used medicinally ? 

3. Write down in your own words the order that Anselm must 
have given concerning the Church’s attitude to wells said to be 
holy. 

. For how long were his orders disregarded ? 

- What did the Reformation reform? 

What do you understand when it is said of an Irishman that he 

has kissed the blarney? What connection has the Blarney Stone 

with this passage? 


. Track down the words in the passage that fit the following de- 
finitions: 
with hard labour 
death or suffering for a great cause 
interference, coming between 
of little importance 
considered or stated to belong to 


DuA 


_ 


C. Library Work and Research 
1. Find the names and location of these famous Spas, and what 
they are noted for: 
Tunbridge Wells, Harrogate, Droitwich, 
Leamington Spa, Bath, Vichy 


2. Prepare notes for a talk on: Lourdes, the Rivers Ganges and 
Jordan, 


3. Prepare an illustrated talk on “How we make water work for us’. 
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4. Find out as much as you can about: 
Dewponds Dams Artesian Wells Sulphur Springs 
Irrigation Oases Stewponds Geysers 
5. Make a list of as many occasions as you can find when people 
superstitiously make a wish, e.g. when breaking a wish bone. 
You should find about ten. 


D. Understanding English: The Tense of Verbs 
Notice in the sentences which follow how the form of the verb 
changes to indicate the different periods of time: 

When I was young, I enjoyed fairy stories. 

Today I am older and enjoy reading about real life. 

Ina few years I shall be old and shall enjoy thinking about the 


past. 
These different forms of the verb that indicate the different times 
when an action takes place are called TENSES of a verb. 
There are three main tenses, each of which is used in the examples 


above: 
PAST: was enjoyed 
PRESENT: am enjoy 
FUTURE: shall (will) be shall (will) enjoy 


You noticed in Chapter 4, and will frequently have observed since, 
that many verbs consist of more than one word. Sometimes the 
main part of a verb will have several other words helping to give 


its tense: 
you are going 
What is the name usually gi 
an engine kept in reserve to he 
no wind 
a voluntary fire-service t0 help 
the week-end or voluntary mem 
Air Force in an emergency 
a pump which exists to help out the main pump 
When a verb helps a main verb to make up its tense, but does not 
stand as a verb on its own, it is called an AUXILIARY VERB. 
Examples of common auxiliaries are: shall have will was 


been 


he will be playing 
ven to all of the following? 
Ip a sailing boat in conditions of 


the National Fire Service 
bers who train to help the Royal 
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1. Say which of the three main tenses the verbs in italics in the 
following sentences are: 
We usually eat in the evenings. 
He is ill because he ate green gooseberries. 
You will observe the eclipse of the moon tomorrow. 
I remember that last week my father promised to take us out. 
You can not remember now, but you will when you are older. 
2. Write the following in the past tense: 


He lays the table. I shall go out. 

We drink all day. He swims well. 

The merest prick will burst the balloon. 

We shall see. He passes every day. 


When father comes home we can eat. 
I notice that you are unwell today. 
Whatever I bring to this school I lose. 
3. Pick out all the auxiliary verbs in the following passage: 

One day recently I was listening to the youngest child of a 
friend of mine who had just been made Headmaster of a 
Secondary school. I had noticed a puzzled expression on his 
face as she was asking him earnestly, ‘Daddy, can I come to 
church with you when you go? When are you going? 

‘Church? What for? 

‘Because you are going to be made a Headmaster.’ 

“What are you talking about?’ 

‘John says you have to be anointed.’ 

‘Not anointed, you ass. I have been appointed.’ 

4. Rewrite this eye-witness commentary as if it had happened last 
night and you are writing a report the next day: 
The two wrestlers are now in the ring. There’s a great buzz of 
excitement as there always is when these two meet. Crack 
Sambo is kneeling down on a prayer mat in his corner. The 
bell has gone. He’s still there. Zombie the Zulu walks over 
to him. Here’s trouble. Sambo salaams in prayer, he is touch- 
ing the canvas with his forehead—he always does this be- 
tween rounds, the crowds love it!—and bang, Zombie has 
kicked Sambo on the most prominent part of his anatomy. 
He’s out of the ring. The referee is running over. He’s 
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grappling with Zombie. Now he’s out. Zombie is doing a 
war-dance on the bottom rope. He’s tripped! Sambo has him 
by the leg and is dragging him out. Now they are all wrestling 
on the floor and the ring is empty. The crowd are joining in. 
It’s a fantastic sight, and the bell rings. Nobody cares. The 
bell goes for the start of the next round and there’s still 
nobody in the ring. It’s all over. The M.C. is declaring a no- 
contest. Well, that is the best all-action no-contest I’ve ever 


witnessed! 


E. Looking at Words 
1. Give the special name for each of these roads or paths: 
a fast road on which no stopping or parking is allowed 
a road for horse-racing only 
a road through the mountains 
a pathway over the mountains 
a private road leading up to a house 
a road lined with trees 
a road shaped like part of the moon 
a road designed to avoid a town 
a path used for towing barges 
a road permitting traffic in one direction only 


2. Give the special name for these waterways: 
a man-made waterway 
a stream which feeds a larger river 
the tidal reach of a river where it flows into the sea 
a network of branches of a river flowing into the sea 
a very tiny stream 
a watercourse for drainage 
the place of origin of any river 
the entire length of a river 
a bridge carrying a river over a road or valley 

3. Give the special name for these parts of the theatre: 
the areas where actors wait on the side of the stage 
the area where the audience sits 
the arch which frames the stage 
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the room where the actors relax 
the meeting place just within the entrance 
the whole area behind the stage 
the area in which the orchestra plays 
the canvas on which the background is painted 
the place responsible for issuing tickets 
that part of the stage which projects into the audience 
4, Use each of the following words in separate sentences to 
illustrate that it may haye four distinctly different meanings: 
shoulder head arms feet 


F. Sentence Order and Paragraphing 


These sentences will form two closely connected paragraphs. , 


First, unscramble them. Then sort them out into two numbered 
groups, and underline the topic sentence in each group. Finally, 
write them up as two paragraphs, linking the sentences as 
closely as possible. To do this, you will obviously have to alter 
the wording slightly: 

The riches and foods of conquered nations were needed by 

the city of Rome itself. 

Everyone knows the skill of the Romans as road builders. 


Armies and supplies moved on them rapidly across the con- 
quered lands. 


They were the finest road-makers in history. 
These roads were well-kept. 
Britain was one of Rome’s most distant provinces. 


Next, they provided for the movement of tulers, officials, 
traders and traffic of a great Empire. 


The Roman Empire, at the height of its power, possessed 

fifty thousand miles of roads, 

In the first place, the roads were built to allow armies to move 
quickly. 

The roads connected the most distant provinces with Rome. 

E traffic was largely built up of waggon-loads of riches and 
ood. 


The old saying, ‘All roads lead to Rome’ was largely true. 
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G. Punctuation 
1. Each of the three people named here had to collect the same 
number of different classes of things. Their collection became 
jumbled up. Sort it out and write down in three properly 
punctuated sentences what each did collect: 
Jack concentrated on insects and came home with a blood- 
sucker beech a ladybird a bluebell wild flowers were Jean’s 
hobby and she found cuckoo-pint a caddis elm and ragwort 
John collected leaves of trees and came back with an earwig 
rowan cowslips silver birch 
2. Change this passage into actual conversation, adding all the 
necessary punctuation, capital letters and paragraphing: 
Mr Muscles our PE teacher said that he would organize a 
trip to wembley to the schoolboys international at the end of 
term one of the boys asked if the whole of the first year could 
go but he said he was sorry but he could take only one coach 


load 


H. Composition 

Read the following paragraph taken from Savage Gold by Roy 
Fuller. After you have studied it carefully, answer the questions 
on it: 
The sky was piercingly blue, and the sheets of vegetation 
down to the river a soft and brilliant green. Occasionally they 
came upon walking natives, who, on hearing the cars, scuttled 
like spiders up the steep roadside and waited, watching, until 
they had passed. In less precipitous places, little naked boys, 
holding long sticks, superintended the grazing of diminutive 
humped cattle, and sucked their fingers in wonder as the 
expedition left them behind. In the still air, high above the 
river, buzzards were idly suspended, hardly moving their 
hairlike wings. The sun rose towards the zenith, and it grew 


very hot. 
1. Pick out two similes an 
author creates with them. 
2. Why does he use the expression, sheets of vegetation? 


d explain exactly what impression the 
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3. Give simpler synonyms for: ; 
superintended precipitous diminutive 

4. What does the word diminutive tell us about the position of the 


boys in relation to the cattle? 

5. What is the zenith? 

6. What picture does the author create with the words were idly 
suspended? 

7. How would you sum up the atmosphere of the paragraph? 
How do these aspects of the writing each contribute to the 
atmosphere: the pictures presented, the movement, the choice 
of words? 

8. Do you consider that everything is made to contribute to the 


atmosphere and thus make a good paragraph? Give reasons 
and justify your answer. 


. Now add two paragraphs of your own, as close in style as 
possible to the original, and about the same length. 
In the first, introduce a note of alarm, a sudden action or dis- 
turbance and note the effect on the creatures described here. 
In the second, describe the scene as the sun is setting. 


I. Reading for Pleasure 


A MOMENT OF RESPECT 
Two things I remember about my grandfather: 
his threadbare trousers, and the way he adjusted 
his half-hunter watch two minutes every day. 


When I asked him why he needed to know the time so 
exactly, he said a business man could lose a fortune 
by being two minutes late for an appointment. 

When he died he left two meerschaum pipes 

and a golden sovereign on a chain. Somebody 

threw the meerschaum pipes away, and 

there was an argument about the sovereign. 


On the day of his burial the church clock chimed 
as he was lowered down into the clay, and all 
the family advanced their watches by two minutes. 


EDWIN BROCK 
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J. A Project: Travel by Road in Britain 

Here is a project that will give plenty of scope for Library work 

and illustration: it is also ideal for holiday work, and helping a 

long journey to pass quickly. 

This time, the whole form should contribute to one folder, pairs 
or groups choosing a topic that interests them, and covering as 
much ground as possible. 

Some suggestions are offered here, but new angles of your own 
will add interest to the work. In particular, you should note down 
any material you come across in your personal reading. 

1. (a) The first travellers from Europe. Their landing places, 
routes in S.E. Kent, Sussex, Salisbury Plain, Devon, Corn- 
wall, Tracks over Downs. Early settlements. 

(b) Hazards. Wild animals—boars, bears, wolves, etc. Thick 
forests, rivers, river gods and legends. Early clapper 
bridges. 

(c) Tin and flint mines. Weapons. 

The development of the wheel by Ancient Britons. Early carts 

and chariots. Trade and traders. 

Roman roads and their construction. Draw a map and trace 

those still in existence. Notice how modern towns grew along 

these routes. Compare routes of modern main roads. Camps. 

Offa’s Dyke. 

. How roads deteriorated with growth of wheeled traffic. 

Pilgrims’ Ways. 

Development of bridges. 

Carts, litters, wagons, travel on foot and by horse, coaches, 

Stage Coaches, Hackney Carriages and Taxis, Sedan Chairs, 

Steam Coaches, horse-drawn omnibuses, char-a-bancs. 

8. Bicycles (and fashions to go with them), hobby horses, bone- 

shakers, penny-farthings, motor-cycles. 

. The development of the engine and the motor-car. The Old 

Crocks Race. Montagu Motor Museum. 

10. Outlaws, highwaymen, Peelers, police, Bow Street Runners. 

11. Toll gates, turnpikes, toll houses, toll bridges. 

12. Development of Inns. Interesting inn signs: The Highwayman, 


N 
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19. 


20. 
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The Woolpack, The Jolly Waggoner, Pilgrims’ Rest, Coach 
and Horses. 


. Compare schedules of London-York by Stage Coach and 


modern coach. 


. Development and decline of industries directly related to road 


travel (wheelwrights, wagon makers, coach builders, tyre 
manufacture, petrol and oil refineries). 


. Development of road surfaces. Engineers such as Telford, 


Macadam. 


. Maps and map-making. 
. Famous marches, battles, episodes, escapes, highwaymen. 


Possible Offshoots: Motoring organizations A.A. R.A.C. 
Road accidents Youth Hostels Development of the horse 
A day in the life of a long-distance lorry driver Road signs 
Growth of holiday centres Gipsies and pedlars, 

Interviews: with a blacksmith, a driver of a bulldozer, a 
farmer whose land has been cut in half by a motorway, the 
owner of an all-night café. 


Crime on the roads—a survey of diaries and police records, 
real or fictitious. 


15 
Under Canvas 


WHEN HE OPENED his eyes again he could see. There was light in 
the tent, and more than light. There was sunshine across one side, 
shading off half-way round and leading into shadow. The sil- 
houette of a bird flew across the sunlit half, and the bird called. 

Mulley and Slenderthacket slept. Michael could see their faces. 
The others were asleep too, but they were only bundles. Michael 
sat up and found his arms and sides were stiff, and breath was 
wanting behind his ribs to stretch them out to their place. The 
ground was too hard to sit on as he was, so he knelt up on his 
blankets, and found that what had woken him now was cold. His 
skin was shrinking with it. 

His clothes were under his pillow, and he put them on. Then he 
stood up, rolled his bed into a heap, and looked out of the join 
where the two halves of the tent-flap met and were tied. 

Outside there was the bare green field. There was a noise that 
was a bee. A cow hooted in the distance, and then coughed. 
Michael stood in the tent and found he was quite alone. The 
others, asleep, were people no longer; but outside there was 
nothing. There was not a movement. The field sloped away to a 
stone wall, and beyond the wall were low trees, and beyond the 
trees there was a hazy mist. Above the mist, and a great way off, 
were the hills of the south side of Vendale. The sky over them was 
thick with mist, so that there was mist high and mist low, anda 
level between where no mist hung. The camp was on that level, 
below the hill mist and above the valley mist, on the open slope 
in the sun. 

Michael felt huge in the tent. It had become an extra skin to 
him. He filled it, and looked out of it as he looked out of himself, 
in one direction only. He thought that if he got out of it he would 
be his own size again. He undid the tapes of the flap, and felt that 
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he was prising open his own eyes. He threw the flap back on either 
side. On the sunny side it made a deep shadow of itself. On the 
other side it showed through like a stain in a wet table cloth. 

He put on his shoes and stepped out into the dewy grass. The 
air was cold, but the sun was hot. Outside the tent he felt that he 
had shrunk down to less than normal size. There were no houses 
to measure himself against. There was something in the air more 
than the empty smell of country. To him here the ordinary air 
smelt of nothing; there was no sudden stepping from one bright 
town smell to another, pace by pace along the pavement. Here was 
a world without sensation, because there was no noise, no 
familiar scene, no commanding smell, no order of events to under- 
stand. One extra smell did come to him now, that he knew. Over 
the background that was without scent came the crisp fume of 
burning wood. The camp-fire, left for the night, was still smoking. 
Under the grey ash there was life, and smoke hung in the field. 

Michael left the tent and walked on the wet grass. He was alone. 
This was another place to him, like a dream. It was not only that 
he had never known a time and a land like this, but he had never 
felt before as he did now. He was going about like a spirit in the 
grass. He walked to the fire, with silence all around him, and 
stood looking at the ashes. The smoke rose straight out of the 
little heap, standing in little columns an inch high, and it grew out 
like a tree, before settling into layers over the field, lying so still 
that it looked like something solid; yet there was no resistance 
in it. 

The hidden wood below the ash cracked suddenly, throwing the 
ash away from the surface, and showing the gleam of red. The 
smoke rose without interruption. From the village of Eastrigg 
came noises now, of men walking, and a dog barking. An engine 
Started, like a ship-yard engine. Michael thought it must be a 
tractor puttering. Above the mist of the valley there rose the 
smoke of morning fires. Far, far away a bell rang, down the dale. 
Another bell began to ring in Eastrigg. Michael at first thought 
it was the time sounding from the church tower, but it went on, 
stroke after stroke, beyond twelve, and in a while beyond twenty, 
and then beyond counting unless you were specially listening. 
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There was a stirring of tent-flaps, and the dry rustle of canvas 
folded on itself. Mr Holmes came out into the field, pulling on his 
shirt and tucking it into his shorts. 

WILLIAM MAYNE: Summer Visitors 


A. Reading for Meaning 

1. What information can we gather about how Michael slept 
during his first night at camp? 

2. Why had he awoken so early? 

3. Why was breath wanting behind his ribs? Express this statement 
in another way. 

4. How could Michael be alone in the tent which was occupied by 
other boys? 

5. How is this feeling of being alone emphasized by his surround- 
ings outside the tent? 

6. Why did he feel /ess than normal size when he stepped out? 

7. Explain how, on this misty morning, Michael was able to ob- 
serve his surroundings so well. 

8. What evidence is there that this was his first experience of 
camping? 

9. What tells us that he was not even used to the country? 

10. What in particular did he find so different from his home back- 

ground? 
11. One thing was familiar. What was this? What effect did this 
have on him when he noticed it? 
12. Summarize all the evidence that proves Michael was up very 


early in the morning. 


B. Interpretation and Discussion 

1. Explain carefully how the tent became an extra skin to Michael. 
What statement later on continues this thought? 

2. Why, considering his background, was it natural for him to use 
the unusual word hooting to describe a cow mooing? What 
might he have in mind? 

3. What other noises does the author mention? In what way do 
they serve to emphasize the overall silence that prevailed? 

4. How does the author’s description of the smoke from the fire 
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contribute to the untroubled peacefulness of the scene? Discuss 
the effectiveness of the simile, the smoke grew like a tree. What 
is meant by, there was no resistance to it? 

5. Where does the author invent a word that represents the exact 
sound he wants us to hear? 

6. Discuss how the author increases our interest in Michael’s ex- 
perience by appealing to our senses of smell and touch. Why, in 
particular, did Michael notice that the air smelt of nothing? , 

7. What smells would help to bring the following vividly alive if 
we had previously experienced them: 

a harbour a dockyard a factory a brewery 
a boat-builder’s yard a hospital a passenger-boat ’ 

8. Discuss the various methods by which Michael’s experience is 

made real to us, the ways in which we are made to share it. 


C. Looking at Words 


1. Try to invent or find a word not commonly used which imitates 
and thus brings alive the sound of each of the following: 
the —— of a tug steaming busily downstream 
the —— of water going down a drain 
the —— of eggs frying in hot fat 
the —— of pebbles being washed up under the tidal waves 
the — of a spade trying to lift wet mud 
the —— of canvas in a strong wind. 
the — of heavy rain on a tin roof 
the — of driving drizzle heard from inside a tent 
2. Invent a simile to give a clear picture of: 
a busy tug helping an ocean-going liner to dock 
cows wandering in mist in the fields 
the feel of lumpy ground under your sleeping bag 
a tent full of people asleep in sleeping bags 
a flooded river at a weir 
3. Complete these sentences by providing an antonym to the word 
in italics: 
A groundsheet is usually resistant to water, but wool is ——- 
Fog after a while always looks permanent; mist is usually 
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After camping in foreign parts, we returned to our — land. 
We travelled through barren mountains until we reached the 
—— plains. 

Open air life transforms a frail child into a —— one. 


With heating, some metals expand; the cold makes things 


I want a written message. An —— one will not do. 
When the sun rises, the mist thickens, then suddenly ——. 
The torrent of water suddenly became a mere ——. 
The weather was sultry before the storm, but became —— 
afterwards. 
4. Use each of the following words in a separate sentence to de- 
scribe a particular aspect of a country scene: 
placid ominous eerie inaccessible devastated 
5. Write the meaning of each prefix given below, then find three 
more words using each prefix with that meaning: 
trans- bi- mono- 


super- post- 
male- 


quad- tri- bene- uni- 


D. A Short Composition: Explaining a Process 


Explain exactly, in not more than one and a half pages, how you 


would do one of the following: 


Choose a camp site 
Build a camp-fire for cooking 


Pitch a tent 


E. Box Analysis: Introducing the Object 

In Chapter 13, you learnt how to analyse a simple sentence using 
the four basic boxes. Revise Objects on pages 124, then look at the 
diagrams below, in which a special box is added to the pattern 
you have already met to include the object of the sentence, if there 


is one. 

To check whether there is an object or not, read the sentence as 
far as the verb, then ask the question What ? If there is an answer, 
and that is a noun or pronoun, it will usually be an object, e.g. 


Pupils enjoy What? dinner 
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In box analysis, this is shown as below: 


SUBJECT PREDICATE 


WHAT? 


Now look at an example of a longer sentence introducing all the 
boxes so far used: 


SUBJECT PREDICATE 
3 


35 


Why is the word school in this sentence placed in box 6? 
Why is box 6 placed diagonally off box 5? 

What does box 4 tell us about box 3? 

What part of speech does this make box 4? 

What part of speech is box 2? Why? 

Is the verb in box 3 transitive or intransitive? Why? 


NOTICE: All the words in a simple sentence must occupy one or 
other of the boxes given on the plan above. Do not introduce any 
further boxes of your own. In longer sentences, clearly, several 
words will go in the same box, provided that they do the same 
work in the sentence. 


There are two more boxes which you will learn later. 
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1. In which box on the second plan above must the words in 
italics in this sentence be placed? 
Most secondary school pupils enjoy their school dinners 
enormously. 
2. Make a box analysis of the following sentences: 
I hate ripe cheese. 
Most foreign cheeses smell abominably. 
Hungry hunters always enjoy hot sausages. 
Sometimes young people work slowly. 
I go there often. 


F. Improving the Pattern of a Sentence 
Each of these sentences is unfortunately expressed in that it fails 
to convey the correct meaning clearly. By improving the punctua- 
tion, or by rewording, improve each sentence: 
Though fond of dog biscuits, the Vet. advised us to feed the dog 
with meat. 
We only sell fish to customers packed in ice. 
I drove to her boarding school with my daughter and her 
clothes packed in a large trunk. 
Wilberforce died forty years after a statue was erected in 
memory of his death. 
On some mountains sheep can be seen grazing over two 


thousand feet high. 
My father advertised for a general help at the kennels to cook 


wash and clip the poodles. 

He went for a walk half an hour after he died. 

Wanted: a stool for a well-known pianist with wooden legs and 
an upholstered seat. 

George said his father is stupid. 

The man laughed uproariously the moment after he heard he 


had lost a fortune. 


G. Composition 
Write a full length composition after the manner of the passage 


beginning on page 153, on ‘Waking up in strange surroundings.’ 
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You are a country boy who has spent his first night away from 
home staying with relatives near a railway terminus in an industrial 
town. Describe your feelings and impression the next morning. 

Describe as realistically as you can your first night’s camping. 


H. For Oral Discussion 

Consider the advantages and disadvantages of living in the coun- 
try as against living in the town. 

or 

Compare the advantages of a caravan over a hotel for summer 
holidays. 


I. A Poem to Read and Learn 
LEISURE 

What is this life if, full of care, 
We have no time to stand and stare 
No time to stand beneath the boughs 
And stare as long as sheep or cows. 
No time to see, when woods we pass, 
Where squirrels hide their nuts in grass. 
No time to see, in broad daylight, 
Streams full of stars, like skies at night. 
No time to turn at Beauty’s glance, 
And watch her feet, how they can dance. 
No time to wait till her mouth can 
Enrich that smile her eyes began. 
A poor life this if, full of care, 


We have no time to stand and stare. 
W. H. DAVIES 


Attempt a poem of your own, using the structure of the poem 
above, and starting with the first two lines, but expressing ideas 
that you feel strongly about—parents, television, food, clothes, 
school, games, modern dancing. 


16 
The Past Comes to Life 


IDLY KICKING OVER something that looked like a small brick in 
the ruins of an ancient Tunisian city, De Prorok—one of the most 
famous of Egyptologists—bent down, picked it up and found that 
he was holding history in his hands. A child’s money box. His 
experience told him that it was over two thousand years old, and 
the small coins still in it confirmed his estimate. 

When next he saw this same box, it was on display in New York 
behind a placard which bore this inscription, designed to catch the 
imagination of the modern American: 


‘The coins you see here were deposited in this box in the Third 
Century B.C. If they had then been invested at 6 per cent in- 
terest, they would by now have earned their owner more money 
than there is in all the world.’ 


De Prorok’s imagination had been stirred in quite another way 
when he first found it. 

Most of the finds of the scholars who discover, excavate or 
break into the tombs of Ancient Egypt are startling. Some are in- 
credible, and often the secrets painstakingly unearthed after cen- 
turies either fade for ever rather than submit to our vulgar gaze, 
or seem to come to life with such reality as to warn us to leave 
them in peace. Two such experiences are related here: 

One of De Prorok’s most weird adventures took place in the 
ancient city of Utica, some thirty miles from Carthage. While his 
Arab workmen were digging an exploratory trench, one side of it 
suddenly collapsed. A section of brick wall was exposed. A few 
sharp blows with a pick-axe loosened the bricks. De Prorok pre- 
pared his cine-camera and ordered the Arabs to finish making the 
hole with their hands. While a companion held a powerful electric 


torch, De Prorok leaned forward quickly into the dark aperture. 
161 
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“A sweet-scented heavy perfume met our nostrils. My friend 
flashed his torch round the chamber and eagerly I followed its 
brilliant light. It was thus that I found myself staring at the beauti- 
ful face of a young girl who had been dead for more than two 
thousand years. 

‘She was lying on a granite slab in the middle of the chamber. 
Her body was encased in wrappings, but over her face was only 
the lightest of veils. Round her wrists were golden ornaments 
given to her by long-dead admirers. Clasped round her ankles 
were gold circlets, attached to which were tiny bells. 

‘For a moment, I, of the twentieth century, and this dead beauty 
of a past age were face to face. Quiet, small, her little figure was 
still clearly outlined in its cloth wrappings. 

‘Then the fresh air reached her almost as my camera started 
whirring. The wrappings around her face dissolved. For a few 
more seconds I gazed upon her countenance. Then, gradually, she 
turned to dust. The cymbals clasped in her slender hands, the bells 
on her ankles and the gold ornaments on her wrists chimed softly 
as they slid to the slab, as if mourning the final departure of 
loveliness from their long-dead owner. 

‘From documents which we found in the tomb, we ascertained 
that once she had been one of Utica’s most exquisite dancing girls. 
Often she must have glided across the marble floors of the royal 
palaces of the city, weaving the sinuous steps of an eastern dance. 
She had died at the age of twenty-two.’ 


* x * 


“Many stories have been written about mummies that came to 
life, but I actually saw King Seti the Second stretch out his 
withered arm and slide his hand along the edge of the coffin as 
though he were about to rise from the dead. This terrifying inci- 
dent occurred when the stone sarcophagus in which the royal 
mummy had been buried was removed from the original tomb and 
taken to the museum at Cairo, where a special liquid was available 
for spraying mummies in order to prevent them from crumbling 


away when the wrappings were undone and the body exposed to 
the light and air. 
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‘There may have been a score of us gathered around the sar- 
cophagus to watch the unveiling of this long dead king of Egypt. 
When at last the curators of the museum had completed their task 
of unwinding some seven hundred feet of mummy cloth, we all 
pressed forward. But everyone halted in their stride and faces 
went white with fear. The brown hand of King Seti rose slowly 
from the coffin and crept along the rim as though to raise his body 
into a sitting position. The movement was so uncannily lifelike 
that I caught my breath. The Egyptians simply turned and fled 
with a high yell of superstitious terror. 

‘The explanation was simple enough. When the unwrapped 
mummy is suddenly exposed to the fresh air, some muscular con- 
traction often takes place. It happens that the whole body some- 
times turns and writhes as though it really were awaking from its 
centuries of sleep. In the Valley of the Kings some years ago, I 
once opened a coffin and saw the mummy make an apparently 
determined effort to sit upright after the last wrappings had been 
removed. On that occasion my Arab workmen fled—never to 


return.’ 


A. Reading for Meaning 


1. What is an Egyptologist? 
2. Explain carefully the meaning of vulgar in the expression rather 
than submit to our vulgar gaze, then explain the point of the 


whole expression. 
. What was the purpose of an exploratory trench? 
4. What was the immediate cause of the dancing girl’s turning to 


dust? 
5. Describe in your own words what happened to the ornaments 


on the girl’s arms and legs. 
6. What did De Prorok imagine when he heard the little bells 


w 


chiming? . 
7. What evidence was there that she had been a court favourite? 


8. Explain the word sinuous. What else that you know moves in 


this way? 
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9. What is meant by the word aperture in this passage? What else 
in the same paragraph has connections with this word? 

10. What precaution was taken with the mummy in the second 
incident? 

11. Why did King Seti not crumble away? 

12. How many yards long was the mummy-wrapping? 

13. What is the job of a curator? 

14. Explain the expression muscular contraction. 

15. Explain in your own words why these corpses in the second 
story seemed to come to life. 


B. Interpretation and Discussion 


1. Where is Carthage, and what is it famous for? 

2. Why do you think that the inscription printed beside the ancient 
money box might appeal to the imagination of the modern 
American? 


3. What do you understand by the term invested at 6 per cent 
interest? 

4. If De Prorok’s imagination was stirred in quite another way 
when he found it, what do you imagine he was thinking about 
as he held the money box in his hands? 

5. Was De Prorok surprised when the hand moved? Give reasons 
for your answer. 

6. From the writing and from his reactions to what he saw, do you 
get the impression that he has any feelings for the dead? Ex- 
plain your answer. 

7. Give your views as to whether or not you agree that we have a’ 
right to open tombs in this way. 


C. Composition 


1. Imagine you are an Egyptologist and have come across a tomb 
bearing the inscription: ‘Death to him who desecrates this 
tomb. He shall be blasted and burned to pieces.’ Describe your 
hair-raising excavations. 

2. Write the story of the events which followed your discovery of a 
skeleton clasping a richly worked bronze casket, after floods 
had caused a wall of Overly Cave to crumble. 
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3. Imagine and tell the tragic story of the child whose money box 
came originally to be lying among the ruins. 

4. Tell the fantastic story of how the skull of a Brontosaurus re- 
cently discovered in a back garden at Ings Road, Hull, came to 
have a -45 bullet lodged in the back of its cranium. 


D. Library Work and Research 
1. Work in small groups to find as much information as you can, 
and prepare a file of work including illustrations on any one 
of the following: 
ancient coins Saxon burials undersea cities 
The Dead Sea Scrolls Fossils Prehistoric reptiles 
. If you prefer something more practical, delve into the history of 


BELLS: 
Find out interesting stories of famous bells (Big Ben, The 


Great Bell of Peking, etc.) 
Investigate bells for alarm, entertainment, warning, chemi- 


stry, sickness, business, summons. 
Find out who in history had to carry or ring a bell and why. 


Start with Lepers. 
Find out about famous people with the name of Bell. 
Find out something about campanology. 
Read a poem called Inchcape Rock by Robert Southey. 


N 


E. For Discussion 


1. If today you were given the chance to select a number of articles 


of current interest to be placed in a sealed canister to be opened 
in the year A.D. 3000, what would you select and what would 
you not include? Give reasons for your choices. 

Do you think we really learn anything of value from a study of 


ancient history ? Give your arguments. 

. Do you think that a building, a site, a discovery should be un- 
touchable because it is historical? For instance, should it stand 
in the way of progress—building modern roadways, redevelop- 


ing towns, creating vital dams? 


N 


w 
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F. Understanding English: Prepositions and Conjunctions 


Look at the words printed in italics below: 

Name and address Sunny but cool 

We sang and danced Slowly then faster 
You have already met conjunctions and know from the -junction 
that their job is to join. The main thing about their use is not to 
over-use them, and to select just the one to give the shade of 
meaning required. 


NOTICE: the conjunctions illustrated in the examples above join 
similar parts of speech. What parts of speech are joined in each 
case? 
SIMILARLY, conjunctions complete a list, join sentences and help 
to develop a simple sentence into a more complicated one: 

The doctor came. I was sick. 

The doctor came because I was sick. 


1. Vary the wording and the meaning of the preceding example by 
using these words as conjunctions: 
as when while after before as if 
2. Join these groups of words on to a suitable sentence in such a 
way that they make one interesting sentence. Underline the con- 
junction in each case: 
although we were in a hurry whenever I can 
after I have had my tea if my father will let me 
that he was telling me the truth 
3. Show, by putting brackets round the conjunction and then 
supplying capital letters and the correct punctuation, that if you 
leave out the conjunction you have two complete sentences. 
COMPARE the examples given in 2 in the exercises you have just 
done with the following: 
in a hurry under the water to the cinema 
after tea over the fence at the market 
IF you took away the word in italics, what is left is not a sen- 
tence. Why ? How many of the word groups illustrating sentence 


joining by the use of conjunctions in Exercise 2 do contain 4 
verb? 
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Now if you join this second group to a sentence: 


I left school in a hurry. I can swim under water. 
Let’s go out after tea. We will go to the cinema. 
I jumped over the fence. We met at the market. 


—it should be clear that the words in italics above do act as join- 
ing words, but not in the same way as conjunctions. They do 
not link similar parts of speech or join sentences. 

They introduce a PHRASE. A PHRASE is a group of words, 
usually introduced by a PREPOSITION but without a verb. 


A PREPOSITION STANDS IN FRONT OF A NOUN AND INTRO- 
DUCES A PHRASE. 


4. REMEMBER: A word is called a certain part of speech only if it 
is doing the work of that part of speech in a sentence. Preposi- 
tions are often confused with adverbs. Look at the sentences 
below, and decide whether the words in italics are ADVERBS 
or PREPOSITIONS: 

I drew the picture with a pencil. I don’t want to go out. 

I will come in a moment. Who is it? Come in. 

Go away! I can see you over the fence. 

No, you may not jump over. 

The plane dived out of the blue. 

He is just coming down the road. 

The idea in wrestling is to pin the shoulders down. 

The best way of getting used to water is to hold your head 

under. 
When you are sure t 
above, check the pos 
Where does it invariably come in the sentenci 
follows the PREPOSITIONS? 


hat you have the correct answers to the 
ition of each ADVERB in the sentences. 
e? What always 


G. Looking at Words 
1. Change the prepositions in these phrases so as 
meaning of the phrases: 
over the bridge 
in front of the horse 
away from the wood 


to reverse the 


for the idea 
beyond our means 
with love 
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2. In what circumstances can a man dog your footsteps? 
Can a dog man anything? 
What part of speech are the two words in question? 
3. Make an abstract noun from: 
consult admit express compel contrast 
instruct obstruct repute ascend propose 
4. Use these words in a sentence, first as a noun then as a verb, 
without changing their form: 
handle book trust pitch release 
5. Find the meaning of each of these adjectives, then use them in 
sentences so as to bring out their meaning clearly: 
sallow corpulent gaunt dowdy callous taciturn 
6. Now think of a synonym for each of the words in Exercise 5. 


H. Sentence Joining 


Join each of the following sentences which are dull and jerky into 
a single sentence which reads well. Aim at variety: 


1. Country children are lucky. They have rivers and fields. They 
can fish. They can bathe. They don’t have to travel. They can 
enjoy them at any time. 

2. Savage people are primitive. Primitive people are not always 
savage. Some primitive people have arts and crafts. They are 
most ingenious with their hands. 

3. Holidays at home are best. Roads are crowded if you travel. 
Traffic is jammed. You can’t get anywhere. You like peace. 


I. Punctuation 

Punctuate this passage carefully, dividing it up into two short 

paragraphs: 
To make their clothes human beings have used the fibres of the 
bark of lime trees and elm of flax and hemp and the fluff of 
cotton and also the fibres of jute raffia silkworm cocoons camels 
wool and goats and lamas wool seven and a half yards of 
material is enough to make a mans suit but to weave that 
amount of material you need seven miles of woollen yarn 
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J. Reading for Pleasure 

Read this extract from Return Journey in which the author, Dylan 
Thomas, makes the present come very much to life. Read it 
several times. Did Dylan Thomas get pleasure from using words? 
Do you appreciate his pleasure in them? Pick out any special 


word-pictures, one simile and one metaphor that either amuses or 


pleases you and say why: 


It was a cold white day in High Street, and nothing to stop 
the wind slicing up from the docks, for where the squat and tall 
shops had shielded the town from the sea lay their flat graves, 
marbled with snow and headstoned with fences. Dogs, delicate 
as cats on water, as though they had gloves on their paws, 
paddled over the vanished buildings. Boys romped, calling high 
and clear, on top of a levelled chemist’s and a shoe-shop, and a 
little girl wearing a man’s cap threw a snowball in a chill 
deserted garden that had once been the Jug and Bottle of the 
Prince of Wales. The wind cut up the street with a soft sea-noise 
hanging on its arm, like a hooter in a muffler. I could see the 
swathed hill stepping up out of town, which you could never see 
properly before, and the powdered fields of the roofs of Milton 
Terrace and Watkin Street, and Fullers Row. Fish-frailed, 
net-bagged, umbrella’d, pixie-capped, fur-shoed, blue-nosed, 
puce-lipped, blinkered like dray-horses, scarved, mittened, 
goloshed, wearing everything but the cat’s blanket, crushes of 
shopping women crunched in the little Lapland of the once grey 
drab street, blew and queued and yearned for hot tea, as I began 
ough Swansea town cold and early on that wicked 


my search thr 
t into the hotel. 


February morning. I wen 

‘Good morning.’ 
The hall porter did not answer. I was just another snow-man 
looking for someone after 


to him. He did not know that I was 
fourteen years and he did not care. He stood and shuddered, 
staring through the glass of the hotel door at the snowflakes 


sailing down the sky like Siberian confetti. 


1} 
Julius and the Bront 


MAURICE HORSPOOL 


CHARACTERS 


C. JULIUS CAESAR, author of De Bello Gallico (in preparation). 
Precise, pedantic and refined. Small stature 

TITUS, his Aide-de-Camp and Private Secretary. Cultured, syco- 
phantic 

WONK, Chieftain of the Brigantes. Tyneside Scot 

TRIPPA, his daughter. Young and perky 

BUNG, his Second-in-Command. Deep bass, vigorous, northern 

BALBUS, Sergeant in the Xth Legion. Cockney, similar to his 
brother in the British Army 

BRIGANTES AND ROMAN SOLDIERS, varii. The BRIGANTES 
have red hair 


Scene.—Tyneside, or thereabouts. Time.—54 B.C., or thereabouts. 


NOTE 


The play is equally suitable for stage or open-air performance. 
In the former case the ordinary limitations will apply, but in the 
latter advantage may be taken of the contour of the ground for a 
winding approach of the Romans (if possible over or round a 
hill), in which case careful timing in rehearsal will be necessary. 
In the open there is no reason why Caesar should not drive up in 
an ancient touring car, No. BCSS, driven by Balbus. 

Open-air performance will be aided if several huts are erected, 
grouped haphazard on one side of the Council tree, and if 
sufficient supers are available, women and children may be pre- 
sent. The huts themselves need present no difficulty, for they may 
be constructed equally well of wattle fencing or of lath and canvas 
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suitably daubed. The wall may also be of lath and canvas, with 
stones painted thereon. 
If the Romans on the march are to sing, the following is their 
marching song: 
It’s a long way to Herculaneum, 
It’s a long way to go. 
It’s a long way to Herculaneum, 
To the sweetest girl I know. 
Good-bye, Colosseum; farewell, Appian Way; 
It’s a long, long way to Herculaneum 
And Pom-pom-pee-ay! 
SCENE 
[The scene is a section of landscape. The two most important. ‘features 
are a hut RIGHT and a tree LEFT CENTRE. Wonk is standing on a 
log at the foot of the tree, with Trippa standing on the ground beside 


him. A crowd of Brigantes are sitting grouped round him. All are 
clad in skins.] 


WONK: This is a momentous question, fraught with the direst 
possibilities. The matter is one of the gravest urgency. What 
are we going to do about the Bront—Bront——? 


TRIPPA: Brontosaurus. 
WONK: Thank you, my dear. The beast devastates our lands, feeds 


on our cattle, carries off our children and slays our warriors. 
Are we to sit idle and make no move to combat these 


ravages? 
[All rumble sympathetically.] 


wonk: Brethren, mark my words! As sure as the sun carves its 
path of fire across the blue of the heavens, so shall the 
Brigantes perish, yea, to the uttermost man, except we de- 
stroy, utterly and completely, this scourge of our fair country- 
side. (Bung appears running, LEFT UPPER ENTRANCE) We 
must be prepared to fight. We must —— 

TRIPPA: Daddy, just a minute. Here’s Bung. He’s in a hurry. 

WONK: Then it’s the first time in his life. What is it? 
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BUNG: The Romans, Chief! Just coming round the corner. 
(Trumpets sound, middle distance.) There, hear that? 

WONK: Rubbish! They’re not due till tomorrow. 

TRIPPA: Bung’s right, Daddy. Look! 

WONK: Uh! This is most annoying. How can we expect to get 
anything done while they’re hanging about? Trippa, my dear, 
just slip along to the Town Hall and get my chain, will you? 


[Exit Trippa, RIGHT.] 


WONK: (doubtfully): I suppose we'll have to give them a civic 
welcome, and all that. 

BUNG: That’s what’s usually done, Chief. 

WONK: Oh, well! We’ve got a few minutes before they turn up. 
Now about this Bront— Bront—— 

BUNG (automatically): Brontosaurus. 

WONK: Yes. Let’s see if we can’t get something settled one way or 
the other. The motion before the house is how to destroy this 
monster. It makes its lair in the dim fastnesses of the north 
country, surrounded by hordes of Picts and Scots, all equally 
undesirable. What about it? (The tramp of soldiers begins to 


be heard.) Anybody got any suggestions? The time has come 
for action. For action, brethren, for —— 


BUNG: Whist! They’re here! 


[Enter Caesar, Titus, Balbus and Legionaries, the latter marking 
time, one carrying a suitcase, another the standard of the Xth 
Legion.] 


WONK: Oh, good afternoon. Come right in, won’t you? 

CAESAR (gravely raising his arm): Ave, O Chieftain! 

WONK (raising his arm in hesitant imitation): Thank you, same to 
you. What can we do for you? 

CAESAR: Oh, nothing, thanks. I’m just conquering Britain, you 
know. 

WONK (interestedly): Mon, that’s fine! How’re you getting on? 

CAESAR: Not so badly, thanks. 
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[Balbus retrieves the large suitcase prominently labelled ‘C. Julius 

Caesar, Roma’ from one of the soldiers. The Soldiers are still 

marking time. With a wave of his hand, Caesar indicates them, so 

Balbus deposits the suitcase on the ground and turns to the troops, 
who obey his commands.] 


BALBUS: Companee .. . Company, halt! Right turrn! Right, I 
said! As you were! Lucius Tertius, the army right! Com- 
pany ... rrrrright turrrn! That’s better. Stand at... wait 
for it, wait for it... stand at aise! Aisy! 

BUNG (awed): What’s that? 

CAESAR: Just a few of my men. Part of the Xth Legion. 

WONK: Ye’ll pardon my ignorance, but who are you? 

CAESAR: Me? Titus, tell this yokel! 

TITUS (taking a deep breath): His Imperial Excellency Caius 
Julius Caesar, late Consul of Rome, author of De Bello 


Gallico (in preparation)! 


[Trippa reappears RIGHT, carrying a large and. flamboyant mayoral 
chain. She looks with interest at the arrivals.] 


WONK: Pleased to make your acquaintance. Allow me—Wonk, 
at your service. My daughter, Trippa. (Aside.) Got the chain, 
lass? Thank ye. (Puts it on.) Bung, my second in command, 
and the Urban District Council. 

pay much attention to this 


[The Urban District Council does not 
vandering round the troops, 


introduction, for it is rather fearfully w 
examining them.] 


CAESAR: I am honoured, gentlemen. But, pardon me, I interrupt? 


WONK (heartily): Not at all, not at all. Won't you sit down? No? 
Oh well, they’re your own legs. Fact is, we're having a meet- 
ing called under the North Eastern Emergency Regulations. 
We are living in a time of great tribulation. A fierce monster 
lives in yonder north country, and ever and anon it comes and 
raids our peaceful village. T. his Bront—Bront—— 


TRIPPA (automatically): Brontosaurus. 
which —— 


wonk: Exactly—is a menace 
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CAESAR: But what is this Brontosaurus? 

WONK: It’s an animal about as big as a mountain. Fights with its 
tail, you know—or perhaps you don’t. Wipes a village out 
with one swish and a whole battalion with a swosh, if you see 
what I mean. Bung here says it breathes fire and smoke, but 
you —— 

CAESAR: But this Brontosaurus has no right to be alive at all. It’s 
extinct. Most extraordinary! I must take it back to Rome 
with me. It will do to amuse the Senate when Pompey is 
speaking! 

BUNG: But you can’t do that! 

CAESAR: Why? 

BUNG: It’s so big! 

CAESAR: So is Rome. 

WONK: What is Rome? À 

CAESAR: You're awfully provincial up here, aren’t you? Rome is 
the centre of the Universe. All roads lead there. 

Wonk: That’s funny. 

CAESAR: What is? 

WONK: This one doesn’t. It only goes as far as me mother-in- 
law’s bungalow. 

CAESAR (despairingly): Titus! 

TITUS: Sire? 

CAESAR: Make a note for De Bello Gallico. 


[Balbus opens the suitcase and takes out a portable typewriter. He 
holds it for Titus to type the words of the master.] 


CAESAR: Ready? The Britons—barbarians, you know—display 
inter alia impenetrably bucolic provincialism, coupled with 
an amazing ignorance of the geography of Europe. Got it? 
Thank you. (To Wonk:) Your mother-in-law, O Chieftain, is to 
be felicitated on her possession of a private road. 

WONK (doubtfully): Mebbe, and mebbe not. . . . But what about 
your men? Can’t keep ’em standing here all day. 

CAESAR: But were not stopping. We’re due in Berwick to- 
morrow. Just come up from Gainsborough, you know. 
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WONK: ’Twixt Trent and Tweed, what? But we can’t let you go 
like that. Besides, you might do something about this Bront. 

TRIPPA: Brontosau—— 

WONK: Got you there, lass. Bront. (To Caesar) Look here, if 
you’re conquering the country, you ought to do the job pro- 
perly. No harm in talking it over. 

CAESAR: Very well. Titus, have them dismissed. 

TITUS: Sergeant Balbus! 

BALBUS: Sir? Very good, sir.... Companee ... Company, 
shaow! Wake up! Jump to it, jump to it! What d’you think 
you're ere for? Blinkin’ Sunday School treat? As you were. 
Company, shaow! 

Titus: Fall out the officers. (If there are any officers they come out, 
salute and dismiss; if not, these words are omitted.) Company, 


dismiss! 
[The soldiers and Balbus disperse and exeunt.] 
wonk: Now what about the matter in hand? What do you think 
about it, Caius Julius? 

CAESAR: What can I think about i 
what it looks like; no idea at al 
Tm a soldier, not a geologist. Besides, 
interested. 

wonk: But, noble sir, think of us! 

BUNG: Aye, lad, think of us! 

CAESAR: Ahem! I don’t really know what to do about it. You see, 
if I divert my forces for a while, I shall be all the longer con- 
quering Britain. 

wonk (kneeling): Oh, most mighty ruler of this Universe of yours, 
protect us from this dread scourge. (There are sounds of 


t? I have the sketchiest idea of 
Il of what it is. Dammit, man, 
I’m not particularly 


alarm off.) 
BUNG (also kneeling): O sun, moon and stars of the heavens, hear 


us! 


[Enter Balbus, running and panting. The sounds of alarm increase.] 


BALBUS: O Caesar! Calamity . . . tragedy. - - death! 
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CAESAR: What is it, Sergeant; what is it? 

BALBUS: O Caesar, a fearsome monster. 

WONK: It’s the Bront! 

BALBUS: A monster as large as a mountain with feet as large as 
the Capitol! 

CAESAR: Well, what about it? 

BALBUS: It’s wiped out a couple of cohorts . . . and it comes this 
way! 


[Wonk and Bung both look at each other and then simultaneously 
dash at the narrow opening of the hut. They stick fast and all that 
can be seen of them is their lower halves, including two pairs of 
kicking legs. All the other Britons disappear miraculously. 
Trippa makes a frantic dash for Caesar’s arms and clings to him for 
protection. Caesar is the picture of irresolute confusion.] 


CAESAR (trying to do the right thing): There, there, my dear; there, 
there. i 
TRIPPA (wailing): Save me, Julie dear, save me! 


CAESAR (uneasily aware that Balbus is grinning): There—er— 
there; it’s all right. 


[The noise is diminishing. Titus and Balbus go to wings and investi- 
gate. Titus returns.] 


TITUS: ’Tis gone, O Caesar. It makes its mighty way towards the 
sea. 


CAESAR: Where? Pluto’s pomegranate! It isn’t an animal. It’s a 
bacchanalian nightmare! 
TRIPPA (seeing the legs): What’s matter, Daddy? Are you stuck? 


WONK (muffled): Stuck! What the devil do you think I am? 
Asleep? 


[Titus and Balbus seize a leg each and pull Wonk and Bung out. 
They all fall down.] 


TRIPPA (sweetly): What was the matter, Daddy ? Why did you run 
away when the Brontosaurus was coming? 

WONK: I—f had left my axe in the house, my dear. You didn’t 
expect me to fight the brute bare-fisted, did you? 
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BUNG (striking while the iron is hot): Sire, does not the brutal 
massacre of these cohorts of yours move you to action? Will 
not their piteous plight as they lie flattened into the earth 
move you to slay the monster? 

CAESAR: Um! I will see what can be done. (Pauses, then briskly.) 
Titus! 

TITUS: O Caesar, here am I. 

CAESAR: What would you suggest? 

TITUS: Well, sire, the matter is a difficult one. Can’t we slay the 
monster. 


BUNG: That’s what J said. 
CAESAR: Slay the monster? Have we any weapon that could 


pierce its hide? Have we? What is your suggestion, O Chief- 


tain? 
WONK: Well, noo— 
TRIPPA: Julie dear, I have an idea! 
BUNG (disgustedly): I don’t believe it. 
TRIPPA: Let’s dig a deep dike right across 
it can’t get out! 
wonk (sarcastically): Bri 
country’s always getting out. 
CAESAR: Ye-e-s. An interesting suggestion, my dear, but hardly 
practicable. Now I think the best thing will be to build a wall. 
If we make it high enough and strong enough, the problem is 


solved. 
TITUS: O Caesar, 
CAESAR: Oh, quite! 
BUNG: Build a wall? 
CAESAR: You—er—heard me. r. y 
BUNG: That’s all very well, but who'll do the building? That’s 
what I’d like to know. v ; 
ah—my legions will attend 


CAESAR (hesitating): Well —— My— gic llat 
to that. Give them something to do for a living. Titus! We 
will go into winter quarters here immediately! 


TITUS: O.K., chief. { i 
CAESAR: And do something about the wall, will you? 
TITUS: The wall, sire, is as good as built. 


the north country, then 


lliant idea! Especially as the north 


great is thy wisdom and keen thy foresight! 
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CAESAR: Then see that it’s as good when it is built as it’s as good 
as you Say it is now. Let me know when it’s finished. 


[Exit Caesar. Titus blows a whistle. A well-ordered squad of soldiers 


carry on various sections of wall and place them in position. They 
work to the chant: 


‘Take me back to dear old Blighty, 
Put me on a road that leads to Rome. 
Take me over there, 
Drop me anywhere, 
Tivoli, Rome or Syracuse, J don’t care . . 


synchronizing their lifting, carrying, etc., to the rhythm. Wonk, 
Bung, Trippa and other Britons stroll casually off during the work, 
eventually leaving the soldiers working, and Wonk watching them. 
At last Wonk wipes his mouth with the back of his hand, catches 
Titus’s eye, jerks his head towards the village with an unmistakable 
gesture. Titus looks at his wrist-watch, sees that the men are busy.] 


TITUS: Well, I don’t mind if I do. 


[Exeunt Wonk and Titus. With the removal of the eye of authority 

the men begin to slacken, all except Balbus, who is engaged with a 

trowel on an intricate matter of detail. They quietly steal off, 

leaving Balbus busy and unheeding, crooning the Blighty song to 

himself as he is working. Presently Bung is heard afar but nearing. 
He is somewhat intoxicated and is also singing.] 


BUNG: “... Two men, one man and his dog 
Came to build a vallum. 
Three men came to build, 
Came to build a vallum. 


Three men, two men one man and his dog 
Came to bu-——’ 


Well, if it isn’t me ol’ pal Sergeant Balbus! Balbus building 
wall! Well, well! How long’s it taken you? Lemme see . - - 
six months? 

BALBUS: Twelve. And not so much of your lip. Any one’d think 
you'd built the thing. 
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BUNG: Oh no, no, no, no! Balbus built wall. *ck! Go down to 
poshterity in all the hishtory booksh, an’ nobody’ll ever hear 
of Bung again. Poor ol’ Bung! 

BALBUS: Say, are you going down to the village? 

BUNG: Mebbe—’m mebbe not. 

BALBUS: Will you do something for an old pal? 

BUNG (meditatively): Mebbe—n mebbe not. 

BALBus: I want to find General Titus. 

BUNG: Uh-uh? 

BALBUS (with simple gravity): Tell him the wall is built! I’ve just 
finished it. 

BUNG: Jush what I said. 

BALBUS: What did you say? 

BUNG: Balbus built wall! O.K.? So long! 

BALBUS: So long, mate. 


[Exeunt Balbus and Bung in opposite directions. There is the sound 
of Trippa crooning in the hut—the Vallum song. Presently she 
comes to the door with a frying-pan in her hand in which she is 
obviously cooking something. She looks round as though seeking an 
expected arrival. Wonk appears from the right, unnoticed.) 


wonk: For pity’s sake, lass, shut up! I’m sick of the sound of it. 


Can’t get away from it. 

TRIPPA: It’s all the rage just now. Besides, I like it. 

wonk: And I don’t, so there! Why isn’t my dinner ready; ought 
to have been ready half an hour ago. 

TRIPPA: S-s-sh! There’s somebody coming. 


[Titus is striding importantly forward from the direction in which 
Bung went out.] 


wonk: I don’t care if —— 
t1Tus: Good morning, O Chieftain. 
wonk: ’Morning. 

TRIPPA (brightly): Good morning, 


titus: ’Morning, Miss. n: 
WONK: What’s up now? What can I do for you this time? 


General. 
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TITUS (heartily): Say rather what we have done for you. The wall 
(wave of hand) is complete. I have just finished it. 

WONK: I’m sure we’re much obliged to you. 

TITUS: Don’t mention it. Pleasure. I have the honour to inform 
you that our most puissant and well-beloved Caius Julius 
Caesar, Dictator of Gaul (Fascist salute), will perform the 
opening ceremony this afternoon. 

WONK: That’s O.K. by me. 

TRIPPA: What time this afternoon? 

TITUS: Three pip emma, Miss. 

TRIPPA: Tell his Excellency I’ll be there. 


[With a courtly bow followed by the salute, Titus proceeds on his 
way. Trippa responds with a curtsy.) 


WONK: Come, lass. What about dinner? 
TRIPPA: What about it? 


WONK (wearily): Now don’t start that all over again. I’m hungry. 


[Exit Wonk into hut, followed by Trippa with the frying-pan. 

During the pause until three pip emma, Balbus enters in a green 
baize apron with a feather duster and carefully dusts the wall. With 
a polishing rag and a tin of Brasso he gives a shine to the Eagle 
plaque which is prominent. He has Just finished when three o'clock 
strikes (Westminster chimes). He hastil ly hides his cleaning materials 
and stands on guard before the Eagle, beside a small dais. 

A squad of soldiers marches on and groups itself picturesquely near 
the dais. Brigantes, including Bung, wander on in a more disorderly 
Jashion. Finally, with a Sanfare of trumpets, Caesar approaches, 
followed respectfully by Titus. 

They look around, expecting to see Wonk waiting for them. Titus 
takes the initiative and goes to the hut, putting his head in the door. 
Enter Wonk from hut with his mouth full, wiping surplus food from 
his lips with a corner of his Sur garment. Trippa runs after him with 
the mayoral chain, which Wonk hastil ly puts on back to front. Wonk 
hastens to the dais and is at last ready to address the gathering. 

Polite hand-clapping.] 
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WONK (mouth now half-full): Ladies and gentlemen. (Gulps his 
mouthful and chokes violently. Titus slaps him heartily on the 
back.) Ladies and gentlemen. We are here today to pay tribute 
to a great feat of engineering, equalled but not excelled by the 
Grand Junction Canal and the Sydney Bridge. Thanks to the 
zeal, foresight and generosity of his Excellency, Caius Julius 
Caesar, of Rome, we are now protected from the fury of that 
scourge and terror of the countryside, the Bront! 


who has filled her lungs in readiness to say 


[He says this to Trippa, 
Wonk in 


‘Brontosaurus’. They turn away from each other together, 
triumph, Trippa in disgust.] 


WoNnkK: His Excellency will presently speak for himself, but I can- 
not let this occasion pass without striking a personal note. I 
well remember the time when I was —— (Titus whispers in his 
ear.) Eh? What’s that? Oh, all right. Ladies and gentlemen, 
it gives me great pleasure, very great pleasure to call on his 
Excellency to declare the wall open. 


[Polite handclapping. Trumpet sounds. Caesar ascends the dais and 
Wonk gets down.) 


CAESAR: Mr Chairman, ladies and gentlemen. It gives me great 
pleasure to come before you on this auspicious occasion, an 
occasion which will be an enduring landmark on the un- 
charted seas of time.’ For many months, as this magnificent 
work has progressed, I have been happy to think thata feeling 
of fellowship has been fostered amongst us all, and that it is 
to the initiative of Rome that this fellowship has been in- 
augurated.? With the completion of this wall comes security 
to you, your lares and penates. It is for that reason that it 
gives me the greatest possible pleasure to declare open this 
magnificent memorial of Roman endeavour and achievement! 


ALL: Hear, hear! 


[Vigorous handclapping and. fanfare on t 
f) a particularly clear and 


rumpets.] 


1 At this point Titus may interject (all by himsel! 
sickening ‘Hear, hear r 
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WONK: General Titus, perhaps you will be good enough to pro- 
pose a vote of thanks. l 

TITUS: Delighted, delighted! (Mounts dais.) Mr Chairman, ladies 
and gentlemen. Troops. It gives me the liveliest pleasure to 
propose a vote of thanks to our noble leader, his Imperial 
Excellency Caius Julius Caesar, S.P.Q.R., A.U.C. Thanks to 
his unflagging zeal and martial efficiency, we see Rome her- 
self perpetuated on the soil of Britain! 

ALL: Hear, hear! 


[Further handclapping.] 


BUNG (thrusting forward): Mishter Chairman, ladiesh and gentle- 
men. Sh’d like to second that! ’ck! As one who has washed 
the building grow from day to day, I can only shay I’m glad 
somebody else had th’ energy, and not me. 


[Exit Bung into hut.] 


WONK: All those in favour please show in the usual manner. 


(Hands up, then handclapping.) Thank you. To the contrary? 
Carried nem. con. 


[Led by Wonk, the LEGIONARIES begin to sing, ‘For he’s a Lepidus 

Homo’ (to the tune ‘For he’s a jolly good fellow’), Caesar trying 

not to look flattered. On the top note of the third line Bung emerges 

from the hut laden with bottles of beer. The top note stops abruptly 
and expectantly.] 


BUNG: Here you are, lads. 


[The lads noisily descend on Bung and grab a bottle apiece. Led by 
Titus, they sing: 


‘Salutamus Caius Julius Rex, 
With an a, ab, absque, coram, de.’ 
(To the tune ‘Here’s a health unto His Majesty’).] 


CAESAR (in pain): No! No!! The accusative! Where were yon 
educated! And not so much royalist sentiment. Titus. Dismiss 
the men. 

TITUS: Sergeant Balbus. 
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BALBUS: Sir? Very good, sir. Companee . . . Company, shaow! 
Nar then, nar then! Cor stone the geese! Lucius Tertius, what 
the vulcanized Acheron do you think you’re doing with that 
bottle! As you were. Company, shaow! 


[He marches up to Titus, salutes and hands over.) 


TITUS: Company, dis-miss. 


[They all go out, fraternizing, with the exception of Caesar and 
Wonk.] 


WONK: Well, that’s over. (Looks after the departing assembly.) 
They'll be doing a good trade down at the old ‘Bull and Sun’. 
(Wistfully:) Care to join them? Er—— Will Your Worship 
condescend to partake? 

CAESAR: I thank you. Presently, perhaps. But now I have much 


to do. 
[Turning.] 


WONK: Oh! What a pity. It was such a good opportunity. 

CAESAR: What was a good opportunity, O chieftain? 

WONK: Well, I was just thinking. . - - 

CAESAR: A commendable occupation, my friend. 

WONK: You see, now you’ve finished the wall, like, you'll be at a 
bit of a loose end. 


CAESAR: Caesar’s end is never loose. N 
WONK: No. I didn’t mean—well, it’s like this. Me and the boys 


were thinking it would be a good idea—good for trade and 
all that—tourists—you know—if we had a real good swim- 
ming-pool and baths and all. Not that we've much use for 
’em ourselves, you understand, but tourists seem to expect 


them. e 
CAESAR: An excellent thought. With such an abundance of this 
strange black rock that burns .- - and hypocaust cunningly 
built . . . yes, indeed. And when do you intend to start. 


WONK: Start what? À 
CAESAR: The work of construction. 
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WONK: Oh! (Scratching his left leg with his right foot.) Well, as a 
matter of fact, we thought perhaps you—er—I mean, now the 
wals finished, so to speak... 

CAESAR: You have, O chief, what Hippocrates would call a well- 
developed nerve. No, my friend, Caesar’s usefulness to the 
people of the Brigantes is ended. He marches in the morning 
—to Gaul! 

WONK: Gaul? Whatever for? 

CAESAR: To fight the barbarians. 

WONK: Why? A 

CAESAR: Must have a smack at somebody. The Senate expects it. 


[Sounds of alarm and confusion rapidly approaching.] 


WONK: Oh, that’s too bad! We shall miss you. 

CAESAR (gradually having to speak louder until he is near shouting): 
No. It is imperative that we go. Some day, perchance, Caesar 
may return for a swim in your pool, some day when there is 
peace over all Gaul and, of course, the Eagle of Rome 


supreme. But now the call of duty... What in the name of 
goodness... 


[Balbus and Titus have run on in great excitement, followed by 
everyone else. 


Together, on one knee before Caesar.] 


TITUS: Ja Caesar, tragedy and lamentation. . , . 
BALBUS:J O Caesar, all our work in vain! 


[They stop suddenly and as suddenly begin again. The noise of con- 
fusion off continues.] 


TITUS: e Caesar, sorrow and the fruits of bitterness! 
BALBUS:) Lachrymae rerum! 

CAESAR: What is the matter. One of you tell me at once. Titus! 
TITUS: O Caesar, great art thou in the sight of the gods! 
CAESAR (testily): Yes, yes, I know. Go on. 

TITUS: O Caesar, the Brontosaurus! 

CAESAR: Corpus Bacchi, what now? 


TITUS: It has completely wiped out the VIIth legion. 
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CAESAR: Don’t be silly. How could it, now that we’ve built the 


wall? 
TITUS: Yes, we've built the wall, and the brute’s on the wrong 


side! 
[Uproar; confusion thrice confounded.] 


CAESAR: On the wrong side! Ye gods, we march tonight! 
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Revision Tests 


. Punctuate these sentences fully: 


(a) Look he said here comes the leader 

(b) I wish she sighed we could all come 

(c) How is your father he asked I hear he has been ill 

(d) You can have either fish and chips or fish and peas but not 
fish and chips and peas 

(e) I want you to read chapter ten of oliver twist said mr 
english but weve already read that sir the form chorused 


. Criticize the punctuation of the following sentences, then re- 


write them correctly: 

(a) Robert is sitting on the seat his sister has to stand. 

(b) His sister is now sitting on the seat, Robert must stand 

(c) its ten o clock I must go to bed. 

(d) Jacks able to look after himself, ‘I said.’ 

(e) ‘Go if you must, I snarled!’ ‘But don’t expect me to fetch 
you back.’ 


- Give an entirely different word which is the antonym of each of 


these: 
defeat deny future native direct 
defend frown gaunt singular hesitant 


Give the antonym of each of the following by adding to each 
the correct prefix: 

advantage connect legal perfect sense 

audible famous legible regular trust 
In the following list there are ten pairs of synonyms. Find the 
pairs and make sure you know their meaning and how to use 
them: 
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stubborn powerful choice scanty 

yield avowed surrender potent 

option tranquil control promised 

purpose plentiful peaceful obstinate 

curb meagre intention abundant 
6. Form nouns from: 

approve bitter holy moral strong 

apply equal heroic occupy worthy 
7. Form verbs from: 

bitter terror friend long shelf 

broad cloth courage liquid solution 
8. Form adverbs from: 

happy terror true faith critic 

simple thought ability sun able 


9. Form adjectives from: 
Paris wisdom quarrel charity mystery 


neglect mischief critic caution volcano 


10. Change the following into actual direct speech and punctuate 


accordingly: 

(a) She said she was looking forward to the party. 
(b) Mary asked politely if she could leave a few minutes early. 
(c) The mistress agreed and hoped she would enjoy herself. 
(d) Adrian said he was bored and asked if I could suggest any- 


thing for him to do. 


(e) Adrian said he was going fishing and asked Robert to go. 


Robert said he had no hooks. Adrian said he would lend 
him some if he repaid him from next week’s pocket money. 


11. Here are instructions on one way to polish a pair of shoes. 


Rewrite the instructions in their best order: 


Finish off with a soft cloth or velvet pad. 


Allow a few minutes to elapse. r 
Brush the loosened mud from the surface with a stiff brush. 


Take the stiff brush and dip it into the polish. 
Now, with a soft brush, polish briskly until a shine appears. 
Scrape or knock lumps of caked mud from the soles and 


welts with the back of the brush. 
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Apply a thin film of polish to the uppers of each shoe in 

turn. 

Do not use more than just sufficient to cover the leather. 

12. In the information given here, only the first and last lines are 

in their correct position. All the rest are scrambled, but no 
alteration has been made to the original wording or punctua- 
tion. Unscramble the information and write it up as two para- 
graphs: 

The flight of birds can be very fast. 

It is not so much by their speed, however, that the animals 

outclass man. 

A pigeon averages 45 m.p.h., a partridge 50, a swift 105, 

But no bird can rival some insects in power or 


and a golden falcon, when chased by an aeroplane, almost 
190 m.p.h. 


It is by their strength. 

A beetle can roll a ball of earth which is four times its own 
height. 

even, in some cases, in speed. 

The lion, the elephant, and the gorilla are endowed with 
great strength. 


It is as if a man were to push a load of hay 12 feet high with 
his pitchfork. 


13. Complete the following proverbs: 


-++.doasRome....  ...., PObrsieca as black 
.... meat... . poison Honesty is... .. 
POGEEOES is O diana before... . hatched 
It’s....crying....milk ..... while the sun.... 
te work Let sleeping.... 

14. Use each of these verbs first transitively, then intransitively: 
eat swim walked study burn 


15. Analyse into boxes: 
(a) Old men with no teeth prefer skinless sausages. 
(b) Yesterday I helped my father. 
(c) Space travel needs fit men. 
(d) Your long-suffering father deserves better children. 
(€) Come here you three boys! 
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16. Write a suitable reply to this advertisement: 

FOR SALE: Collection assorted fishing tackle, £12. No 
> Boys only need apply. Box 284 The Gazette, Wood- 
stock. 

17. Write a polite letter to Colonel Pepper, who lives at Chukkas 
Hall, Penslett, apologizing for the flooding of his cellars 
caused by your damming the stream just below the Hall, Ex- 
plain why you did it and what you would like to do to make 


amends. 
18. Write a list of instructions on one of the following: 


(a) How to renew the back tyre of a bicycle and readjust the 
chain tension. 
(b) How to thread a sewing machine. 
(c) How to cook sausages on an open fire. 
(d) How to get from Coventry to Canterbury by road. 
(e) How a person can find and recognize you at Paddington 
when you meet him or her from the 4.10. 
19. Pick out from the part of Colonel Pepper’s letter printed be- 
low the following parts of speech: 
4 abstract and 6 common nouns; 3 possessive adjectives; 
1 demonstrative pronoun; 3 auxiliary verbs; 1 adverb of 
time and 1 adverb of manner; 3 conjunctions in the first 
sentence; and list all the verbs under two headings—transi- 


tive, intransitive. 
Tve always liked youngsters of spirit but even they have to 
learn to think before they act and when things go wrong to 
take the consequences of their actions. You had better all 
come round to the Hall armed with mops and buckets and 
clear up my cellars. Make sure you return all the undersized 
fish to the stream. Do this efficiently, and I will say no more 


about your thoughtlessness. 


20. Punctuate fully: ’ ; 
would you mind squeaked the male field mouse in a snarling 
ksack elsewhere its always the 


temper dumping your ruc) 
same on the first fine saturday in spring I am really tired of 


you hikers sitting all over me and my family Im terribly 
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sorry I mumbled with embarrassment but if weve got to 
think about every field mouse we wouldnt be safe to sit or 
walk anywhere well you might at least consider me snorted 
the female field mouse at the moment you have your elbow 
firmly planted on my ear 
21. Six of these words end in -able and six in -ible. Complete the 
words, sorting them into two columns as you do so: 


poss horr miser indel 
terr vis inflamm dur 
toler change perish aud 


22. Use some of the words in 21 to fill the gaps in these sentences: 
(a) All —— foods should be kept in the refrigerator. 
(b) Her voice was — even above the din of the classroom. 
(c) Even after a soaking, the name was because the ink 

was —. 

(d) Although not actually pleasant, it was ——. 
(e) School shoes should be — rather than decorative. 

23. In ten of the following words, the prefix in- means not. Make a 


list of these ten words, then fit them into the sentences which 
follow: 


inaccessible incendiary incident indolent 
indicate incriminate incorrigible incredible 
indispensable incompetent industrial incessant 
interminable indignant inquisitive insatiable 
indefatigable information ingenious incalculable 
(a) Despite all our efforts to improve his bad habits he was 
quite —. 


(b) The skilful worker proved — to his firm. 

(c) An — workman is not worthy of his hire. 

(d) The efforts of the nurses to cope with the endless casualties 
in the rail crash were —. 

(e) Monsoon rain is heavy and —_, 

(f) The sun shone, the room was sleepy and the lesson 
seemed ——_, 

(g) His excuse was quite — and he did not get away with it. 

(h) The gull’s nest was on an —— ledge. 


24. 


25. 


Ur 


26. 


27. 


28. 


29. 
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(i) My son’s curiosity is —— and he never stops asking 
questions. 
(j) The fire did —— damage to the factory. 
Now use each of the words you did not use in Exercise 23 in a 
separate sentence which makes its meaning clear. 
Illustrate three different meanings of each of the following: 
lighter crane strain foul 
Use each of the following verbs in sentences in the past tense: 
I sing I swim Ithink Ilay I buy 
I die I dye Ibring Ilie I drink 
Now use the verbs from Exercise 26 in the past tense, but this 
time add the auxiliary have to each of them, e.g. J have sung. 
Say whether each word in italics in the passage below is a pre- 
position or an adverb and explain your answer: 

As I walked past the swimming pool I looked in and 
thought I saw a young girl struggling near the middle by the 
deep end. I leapt into the water but she had gone under. I 
duck-dived and looked round but saw no body on the bot- 

so I surfaced, just in time to see her climbing out, Next 
e my cap and walk sedately past. 
at they convey 


tom, 
time, I shall merely rais 
Rewrite these vaguely expressed sentences So th 
two separate meanings clearly: 
(a) I could not do one of the questions in the examination. 
(b) I distrust him as much as his father. 
(c) He told John that his request had been refused. 
(d) Father said my cousin’s visit would have to be postponed 
because he had to go to London on business. 
(e) My brother took off his anarak, eased his feet out of his 
heavy boots and threw them into the corner. 
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